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KLEEMANN GALLERIES 


® AMERICAN PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS FOR THE COLLECTOR ® 


50 


PRINTS BY 


FIFTEEN 


AMERICA’S 
OUTSTANDING 
ARTISTS 


NOTE: 

The selection of these prints 
is the result of careful study, 
for the art lover and collector. 
All proofs are signed by the 
artist and editions are strictly 
limited. 

“York River, Maine” Price $24.00 by R. STEPHENS WRIGHT Cc. HENRY KLEEMANN 


38 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


SOME SCORE OF YEARS we have served 
museums and collectors with art of all 
ages, Colonial American,—Stuart, Morse, 
Sully, Frances and the sculptors,—Greek- 
Cypriote, J. Q. A. Ward, Clark, Mills, 
Epstein, Hoffman, Degas, Putnam, Hyatt— 
and the living artists through exhibitions 
of Bellows, Eakins, Davies, Homer. We 
thank you for your friendship and stand 
ready to acquire for you what you may 
desire. 


See-Saw, Gloucester Winslow Homer 


ANNOUNCING AN 
“INTRODUCTION TO HOMER” 


FREDERICK NEWLIN PRICE. 


EXHIBITIONS: 


y J J 
THE oe HowARD RU SSELL BUTLER An Exhibition presenting a careful selection 
(1856-1934) ... until January 18 of his early and intimate records in wood- 
5: cuts. pencil drawings, water colors and oils 
GEORGE BAER... until February 1, 1937 most of which have never before been 
shown outside of his Studio at Prouts Neck. 


Until January 18 


at the galleries 


FERARGIL 


63 EAST 75th STREET, NEW YORK Macbeth Gallery 
11 East 57th Street, New York 


Illustrated annotated catalogue twenty-five cents 
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Comments 

“ This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art Di- 
cesT, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 


Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


A Monument That Lives 


ONUMENTS OF MARBLE OR GRANITE, though beautiful, 

stand mute and silent reminders of the love which 
those living hold for the one that is, gone. My father, dead 
just as his dreams were beginning to emerge into reality, 
carved with his pen his own monument, a monument that 
lives and speaks—that through the years has pleaded with 
convincing eloquence the cause of American art. To the 
preservation of that monument, I dedicate myself and my 
associates. The trust and respect of my father’s friends and 
readers is my inheritance. It is an inheritance of which any 
man may well be proud. Under my editorship, THE ART 
Dicest shall continue, as it did for ten years under “P. B.” 
to present honestly and fearlessly “the news and opinion 
of the art world.” His magazine, to quote the words of 
Charles Messer Stow, will continue, “a monument to the 
wholesome freedom from domination of any sort, for which 
Peyton Boswell stood.” » 

The fact that few readers of THe Art Dicest realized that 
I took over the editorial management of the magazine 18 
months ago was the greatest compliment that could be paid 
me. “P. B.” looked upon his readers as friends who had 
personally entrusted him with the task of supplying them, 
honestly and fearlessly, with the news of the world of art. 
No letter to a reader ever left THe Art Dicest office without 
being signed with the characteristic backhand “Peyton Bos- 
well.” My signature, less distinguished, will henceforth be 
personally affixed to each letter to a reader. 

A story which Alfred Steiglitz loves to tell, about the first 
time my father entered his famous gallery “291,” epitomizes 
an approach to art that: he maintained to the end. It was a 
quarter century ago when New York was feeling the impact 
of modern art—post-impressionism—for the first time. One 
day “P. B.” came into “291.” He looked about, and then 
came a shout “What in the world is this?” Steiglitz eyed the 
stranger carefully and countered with “Who in the world are 
you?” “I am the new art critic for the Herald.” Steiglitz 
thereupon asked what made him think he was a “critic.” The 
answer was: “Haven't I eyes in my head?” 

I too have eyes. I also have, I hope, the courage and the 
strength to be a worthy son of a great father. 


Your Voice Is Needed 


7 TIME HAS COME for a thorough “house-cleaning” in 
the government'’s artist relief program. Also, paradox- 
ically, it is time to come to the support of this same program 
so that it may not be severely crippled by curtailment of 
funds. Its defects—in New York and Chicago—are glaring, 
but of such a nature that they can under wise administration 
‘be readily eliminated. 

Today in New York, deserving, needy professional artists 
have either lost their governmental “subsidy” or live in daily 
| tear of being stricken from the lists of the favored, while 
/#akers, amateurs and non-artists sleep soundly o’nights— 

ured of their pittance because the supervisors, either fear- 
“Mg reprisals of the “Unions” or being “Union” sympathizers, 
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have refused to name the incompetent. On the other hand, 
there are hundreds of needy professional artists who are 
now refused employment because they cannot show the drastic 
“proof of need” required for home relief. These could easily 
have been taken care of from the money appropriated had 
the rolls been restricted to needy professionals. 


The Federal Art Project is sponsored by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, with the primary objective of giving 
employment to artists on the relief rolls. Provision was made 
that ten per cent, and later 25 per cent, of the personnel 
of each WPA project could be taken from non-relief sources, 
when it was found that available relief workers were lacking 
the necessary skill. These non-relief artists are the ones who 
are worrying today—unless they have made the right con- 
nections. 

Relief artists, as well as other workers for the art project, 
were selected not on the basis of proof of profession, but 
solely from the record cards in the Home Relief offices. In 
this way a carpenter might list his profession as a wood 
carver, and continue drawing an artist’s pay for the duration 
of the project. Each applicant was “interviewed” by Alex- 
ander Stavenitz, the personnel manager, who emphasized 
mainly the need of a relief certificate for employment—pro- 
fessional standing as an artist was secondary. Since the 
project was established in New York, no employee has been 
re-rated to a lower paid job. Once a person was employed 
as an “artist” he was set, if he came from the relief rolls. 
Clerks, typists, attendants, photographers, workmen other 
than artists, have been employed and given the classification 
of an artist with an artist’s hours and pay. Necessary speed 
in the beginning might logically excuse this misapplication 
of funds, but not the continuance of the evil. There is indeed 
strength in union. 

All non-relief applicants were interviewed and engaged by 
Mrs. Audrey McMahon. Artists were required to submit 
samples of their work, and a jury composed of Mr. Harry 
Knight, Mr. William Owen and Mr. Lloyd Rollins assisted 
Mrs. McMahon in determining the fitness of an artist. But 
Mrs. McMahon was the ultimate judge and jury. Seldom was 
an artist employed merely because he was a professional 
artist in need of a job. Because of the centralization of au- 
thority it had to be a matter of personal opinion. 

The art project in New York employs 2,216 people, or 
did before the recent cuts—the secrecy that has always sur- 
rounded artist relief in New York prevents a more recent 
figure. A conservative guess is that only half of these are 
actually employed as artists. There is a large clerical staff, 
porters, carpenters, etc. There is a Creative Home Planning 
Department, which teaches slum dwellers how to decorate 
their tenements a la Gimbel-Macy standards. There is a 
Gallery Guide Department which escorts groups of people to 
museums and galleries and explains all about art. There is 
a large Exhibition Department which arranges art showings 
in settlement houses for the “underprivileged in the arts.” 
Admirable projects in themselves, they hardly come under 
the heading of relief to needy professional artists. Social 
workers would seem to be more logical administers of this 
work. 

The minimum artist’s pay in New York City is $23.86 per 
a 15-hour week. Some head artists get $130 a month for a 
39-hour week; supervising artists get around $115; secre- 
taries, $145; supervisors, $180. Last winter an attempt was 
made to test employees for fitness for their classification. 
Office workers were given tests first. But the “Unions” in- 
terfered and the plan was dropped. Too many failed to pass 
the’ examinations. So we have the strange spectacle of typists 


[Please turn to page 4] 
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Paintings, Drawings and 
Prints by 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, 

Picasso, Guys, Gauguin, 
Muirhead Bone, Jack Yeats 
and others 
Until January Ist 


Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan 
57 East 56TH Street, New York 
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GALLERIES 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 
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600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 






PAINTINGS 


VERMONT FARMS 
by MARGARET W. 


HUNTINGTON 
MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


5S MADISON AVE., N. Y. C 






PAINTINGS BY 


HOWARD B. SPENCER 


January 4th thru 16th 


at 
STUDIO GUILD, 730 Fifth Avenue 
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who use the “hunt and peck” system, and sec- 
retaries who cannot take dictation. Artists 
who cannot “art” have been given training in 
the minor art jobs. The ones who could not 
even learn were assembled in an Illustrators 
Project. Their duty is to make tracings. 

It would be comparatively easy for an un- 
biased committee to determine which artists 
are working and which are shirking; which 
artists are fit for their classification; which 
are not. All WPA offices keep detailed rec- 
ords of work. Assignment cards show whether 
the artist has turned in the required pieces of 
work. Allocation cards show whether the work 
has met with sufficient public approval to 
warrant its placement in a public institution. 
Supervisors know which employees are capable 
in their jobs. (The two reproductions on page 
23 represent two artists who more than “made 
good” for the government.) Only mismanage- 
ment and inside “pull” have prevented a fair 
and just weeding-out before. 

The interest shown by the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration is the most valuable encourage- 
ment American art has ever received from its 
government. It must not be alléwed to di- 
minish. Every reader of THe Art Dicest is 
urged to send a telegram or letter to President 
Roosevelt, Harry Hopkins, or his Congressman 
endorsing relief for artists, and particularly 
requesting that the funds be not curtailed. 
Congress will convene in a few days. 

Everyone in this way can help save the 
Federal Art Project. That in itself, however, 
will not quite do the job. The “house-clean- 
ing” must come too, and, from those persons 
within the project itself, both proved and pro- 
fessed friends. The government is “hard- 
boiled” with its money, as it should be. And 
if the tragedy occurs, if the Federal Art Proj- 
ect is discontinued or crippled, let the blame 
lay where it should: not with the government, 
which has done its part, but with those leaders 
who are fumbling a golden opportunity. 


That the Federal Art Project should con- 
tinue as a means of giving employment to 
needy professional artists cannot be denied. 
But it is unfair to the professionals to be re- 
fused employment because the project set up 
to help them, is loaded with fakers and; agi- 
tators. Proof of profession should be obliga- 
tory of all relief artists, and all employees 
who cannot furnish proof should be discharged 
from the project and given work according to 
their abilities and experience. This would 
leave room in the quota for many artists now 


denied much needed relief. 


Artists on the non-relief quota should be 
required to furnish proof of need, but not the 
proof of need required by applicants for home 
relief. Many artists who desperately need the 
jobs cannot qualify for home relief because of 
technical reasons—a small house with a large 
mortgage, an insurance policy that is borrowed 
on up to the hilt, a relative with a job, etc. 
Artists because of the very qualities that made 
them artists have of necessity a higher “stand- 
ard of living” than the common laborer. 


Artists should not be forced to depend for 
their jobs upon the personal opinion of a 
single individual or a small “closed-corpora- 
tion” committee. To a large committee of 
probably 25 persons, who have a sound knowl- 
edge of contemporary art and who understand 
the economic problems of the professional 
artists, should be allocated the task of passing 
on each applicant by majority vote—after mak- 
ing a first-hand examination of the applicant’s 
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General Offices 


Vs Vou. XI 


By C. J. BULLIET 


me a year ago was: 


“Fight on, my men,” says Sir Andrew Barton, 


“I am wounded, I am not slain, 
“Pll but lie down and bleed awhile, 
“And then I'll rise and fight again.” 


This, dear Bulliet, for you, with best 
wishes for a happy New Year. 


It is not at all certain that I shall 
“rise again,” If I don't, take this as a 
souvenir. 
—Peyton Boswell. 
(After six weeks in bed.) 


Boswell did “rise again,” and, though griev- 
ously stricken, first by injuries in an automo- 
bile accident and then by a wasting disease 
that followed in consequence, he proceeded to 
“fight again” with his old dauntless energy. 

I saw him in Cleveland in the summer on 
the occasion of the opening of the art exhibi- 
tion of the Great Lakes Exposition. His ap- 
pearance startled me. 

“Oh, I’m all right,” said Boswell. “The doc- 
tors give me sixteen years to live. I have six- 
teen books to write, and that'll be one each 
year. 

Unfortunately the doctors 
guessed wrong. The end came 
the morning of December 18. 
He had not been able to fin- 
ish so much as the first of 
his contemplated books, a 
history of American art for 
which he had been gathering 
material for a score of years, 
and which, as he briefly out- 
lined it to me in Cleveland, 
would have filled an “aching 
void.” 

For Boswell had not only 
unlimited material at his dis- 
posal. He had what the other 
historians have lacked—a 
broad, human, homely, philo- 
sophic vision, rooted in the 
soil, clear-eyed, without pose 
and instantly penetrating pose 
and sham in others. For ten 
years his Arr Dicest—a 
magazine that reflected his in- 
timate and innermost person- 
ality—Boswell held a clear- 
reflecting mirror up to the art 
of his time. If he didn’t live 
to write his history, he did 
live to record bi-weekly for a 
decade a “diary” that will be 
invaluable to the future his- 
torian of the curious and un- 
paralleled age of the crumb- 
ling of old ideals and the 
attempts to emerge of the 
new. A complete set of THE 
Art Dicest is the most valu- 
able record of American art 
of its time. 


Ist January, 1937 
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Peyton Boswett’s New Year greeting to 


~~ Lhe Arr Dicest 


THE NEWS MAGAZINE OF ART 


New York, N. Y. 1st January, 1937 


A year or so ago Boswell was injured se- 
riously in an automobile accident and when 
he got up from it, it was found that it had 
left him with rapidly working diabetes that 
pulled him down physically, but with all his 
mental faculties alert and intact. 

His son, Peyton Boswell, Jr., who had been 
his assistant since the founding of THe ArT 
Dicest, learning his ways, absorbing his “phil- 
osophy” and more and more doing things on 
his own initiative, took over the active editor- 
ship, while Boswell Sr. contented himself with 
a general supervision and with a great deal 
of outside writing of his own. 

Meanwhile THe Art Dicest, with Peyton, 
Jr., in charge, assisted by his sister, Helen, 
went on its way with so much the same zest 
that nobody was the wiser until a formal an- 
nouncement was made that Peyton, Jr., had 
taken up the reins. It’s one of the rare cases 
of talent passing intact from father to son— 
and Tue Art Dicest promises to go right 
along in its greater career of usefulness. For 
it is “useful” as well as inspiring. 

Boswell, while ha rose to be the most judi- 
cious voice speaking on American art, wasn’t 
born to “the purple.” He was a mature news- 
paper reporter, specializing in police and the 
other vital human happenings, when his re- 
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Death Stays the Pen of Peyton Boswell—a Full Career at 57 


port of the Titanic disaster in the New York 
Herald in 1912 caused James Gordon Bennett, 
the Herald’s owner, to cable from Paris: 
“Have Boswell cover art.” 

Boswell’s knowledge of art was then about 
as penetrating as his knowledge of Hindu dia- 
lects. But that evening found Boswell in the 
New York Public Library reading his first 
book on art and struggling with the “mys- 
teries” that must go into his “criticism.” A 
seasoned newspaper reporter is always ready 
for anything. Had Bennett told his newspa- 
per office to make the writer of the Titanic 
story an expert on salads, Boswell would have 
similarly qualified over night. 

The day after his night in the library, Bos- 
well wrote his first “art criticism,” and got 
away with it. The “lingo” was easy to acquire 
—and “critics” live on “lingo” until they can 
orient themselves as persons of judgment. 

Boswell got along all right for nearly a 
year. Then came the Armory Show, with Du- 
champ’s Nude Descending the Stairs. Wrote 
Boswell: “A cyclone in a shingle factory!” 
The designation stuck, and became a sort of 
alternate title for the picture. It was a bril- 
liant essay in “smart alecism.” Boswell didn't 
stop there, however, like some of his con- 
temporaries on the New York papers. By the 
time Nude Descending the 
Stairs had grown up to be 
exhibited this past summer 
in the Cleveland Centennial 
Show, Boswell could still ap- 
preciate his old joke—but he 
could also grasp the idea of 
the “abstract” that underlies 
the work of the “moderns.” 
His vision was sweeping 
enough to size up, on its mer- 
its, anything from Nude De- 
scending the Stairs to Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware 
—and therein lay the . un- 
paralleled worth of his ART 
DicEstT. 

Boswell was born in Wolf 
Creek, a tiny cross-roads 
hamlet in Southern Illinois 
57 years ago. He attended the 
village school, went to high 
school at Springfield, and then 
returned to Wolf. Creek at 
19 as pedagogue. After teach- 
ing in his boyhood school for 
a year, he went to Anna, the 
county seat, where, at 20, he 
founded a daily newspaper. 
In 1903, believing it more 
profitable to work for some- 
body else in Illinois journal- 
ism he joined the staff of the 
Springfield State Journal as 
reporter. The following year, 
he enlarged his vision by go- 
ing to Chicago as a reporter 
on the old Chicago Chronicle, 
and thence, in 1910, he jour- 
neyed to New York to report 
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Colonel Epes Sargent: Corptey (Lent by Mrs. Oswald K. Knauth) 


Mrs. Thomas Boyleston: Cortey (Harvard University) 


Copley, Early American-Born Master, Honored at Metropolitan 


DIFFERENCES OF OPINION as to the birth of 
John Singleton Copley, first American-born 
painter to achieve distinction on his native 
soil, has led to the arrangement of two ex- 
hibitions a year apart, celebrating the two- 
hundredth anniversary of his birth. The one 
which is being held at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, until Feb. 14, is based on the assump- 
tion that Copley was born in 1737; the Bogton 
Museum, proceeding on the basis fhat 1738 
is the correct year of his birth, is planning an 
exhibition for February and March, 1938. The 
evidence, it seems, is almost equally divided. 

The showing at the Metropolitan Museum, 
including 48 paintings of both Copley’s Ameri- 
can and his English periods, is without doubt 
the most comprehensive exhibition yet ac- 
corded this artist who rose to great heights 
in an American era that produced few painters 
of first-water caliber—men of that age were 
too intent on conquering nature and building 
a new nation to pay much homage to the 
muses. That the exhibition includes several 
loans from England is due to a recent act of 
Parliament permitting such lending of British 
works of art. Copley’s work comes under this 
provision, for, according to Melville Upton of 
the New York Sun, “the English consider him 
a British painter, and with much more reason, 
it would seem, than they have for their similar 
claims to Whistler and Sargent.” Copley, 
though born in Boston and living there for 37 
years, went to England in 1774, the year 
before the historic battle of Lexington— 
America at that time was none too comfortable 
for Tories. He remained there until his death 
in 1815. 

According to Louise Burroughs, who con- 
tributes a most interesting historical account 
of Copley’s life in the Metropolitan Museum’s 
Bulletin, the artist obtained the rudiments of 
painting and engraving from his step-father, 
Peter Pelham, who lived but three years after 
his marriage to Copley’s widowed mother. His 
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earliest paintings, while crude, bear witness 
of his natural gifts. By the age of sixteen 
Copley was undertaking commercial commis- 
sions. By twenty he was well launched as a 
portrait painter, and eight years later was so 
well established that he had more work than 
he could do. Of this period are the delightful 
twin portraits of Colonel and Mrs. Pickman, 
which illustrate Copley’s love of textures and 
fine laces; the full-length portrait of Thomas 
Hancock, a magnificently realistic painting with 
its fat but kindly face; and Mrs. Hooper, the 
second of three wives of “King Hooper.” 

The Boy with a Squirrel—a portrait of his 


young step-brother Henry Pelham—lent anony- 
mously, is the painting that first turned Cop- 
ley’s attention toward Europe. This picture 
he sent to London in 1765 and it was shown 
the following year in the exhibition of the 
Incorporated Society of Artists of Great 
Britain. It won him membership in the society 
and caused Benjamin West to write him at 
length urging him to come to London. But 
Copley was cautious. He was earning 300 
guineas a year, had a family to’ support and 
could not risk the change. Yet he began to 
plan for such a trip in the future. Bitterly, 
says Miss Burroughs, he reflected that in his 


Death of the Earl of Chatham: Cortey (Tate Gallery) 
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own country “a taste of painting is too much 
wanting to afford of any kind of helps.” 

Eventually in 1774, his wishes were realized 
and he went abroad. After two months in 
London he went to the Continent where he 
studied the masters in France and Italy. In 
1775, Mrs. Copley, a daughter of the merchant 
to whom was consigned the fateful cargo of 
tea that precipitated the Boston Tea Party, 
realized that Boston was no place for one of 
Tory sympathies and sailed for England. Cop- 
ley joined her there toward the end of the 
year, and remained never to return. 

From the first, Copley, under the wing of 
Benjamin West, met with success. The paint- 
ing of The Three Princesses, lent from the 
royal collection by former king Edward VIII 
shortly before his abdication, is a fine example 
of Copley’s best English manner. It shows 
the three youngest daughters of George III 
gracefully grouped in a picturesque landscape. 

Of tragi-comic complexion is Copley’s ex- 
perience in painting Sir Edward’s Knatchbull’s 
family, a large sketch of which is lent by 
Lord Brabourne. Concerning the painting of 
this canvas, Miss Burroughs writes: 


“The picture itself was begun in 1800 and 
went through many vicissitudes before its com- 
pletion in 1803. Sir Edward was married to 
his second wife when the painting was started, 
but she died and he married for the third time 
before it was finished. Copley made many 
sketches for this painting, spent months at the 
Knatchbull estate, probably exhausting the pa- 
tience of all the sitters. Sir Edward wanted 
all his wives represented, so Copley introduced 
two of them as angels. But Farington informs 
us in 1808 that ‘Copley has since been to Sir 
Edward’s and painted out the figures of Sir 
Edwards first and second wives, who were 
represented in the Sky,—people having laughed 
at His having three wives represented in one 
picture.’ ” 

Soon after his arrival in England Copley, 
following the vogue so ardently advanced by 
Benjamin West, painted a series of large his- 
torical canvases. Two of the most famous of 
these—The Death of the Earl of Chatham and 
The Death of Major Pierson—have been 
loaned by the Tate Gallery, London. The 
former shows William Pitt, first Earl of 
Chatham, just after his collapse in the House 
of Lords, when, though very ill, he had come 
to plead the cause of the Colonies. For this 
picture Copley, in his strict fidelity to life, 
painted actual portraits of 55 peers. 

Copley died in 1815, the end of his days 
burdened, says Miss Burroughs, “by financial 
worries and the disappointment of being un- 
able to sell paintings on which much time and 
labor had been spent. Farington gives a sad 
picture. He and West ‘talked of Copley, and 
His dejected appearance.’ The humiliation of 
having to borrow from his son-in-law Gardiner 
Greene and to accept help from his son caused 
him endless bitterness, and he dwelt with an 
almost fanatical regret upon the fact that he 
had lost a fortune by selling too soon his farm 
on Beacon Hill in Boston. Farington con- 
tinues, ‘ . . . upon this He ruminates, and 
with other reflections founded upon disappoint- 
— passes these His latter days unhap- 

y. 

“But though the last of his life was bitter 
he had had his triumphs, and his prophecy 
that he would stand among the first of the 
attists to lead the country of his birth to the 
‘Knowledge and cultivation of the fine Arts’ 
has been fulfilled—in an even broader sense 
than Copley intended. For whereas he spoke, 
no doubt, of himself as among the first chron- 
ologically, the quality of the achievements of 
his prime still places him, after two hundred 
years, among the first in sheer ability of the 
painters of America.” 
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Geogesical (Portrait of Gala): Dau 


Dali, Waster of a Great Painting Talent? 


SALVATOR Datt, outstanding exponent of the 
coffee-before-bed facet of -many-sided surreal- 
ism, is showing until Jan. 15 a large group of 
paintings at the Julien Levy Gallery, New 
York. The Dali paintings cover a wide range 
and include many new paintings dated this 
year. The Spaniard’s style has not undergone 
any noticeable change; he continues as one 
of the most individual of present day painters, 
technically irreproachable, subjectively fright- 
ening, and stylistically a miniaturist. 

The titles of the Dali pictures are basic and 
important in grasping the anatomy of the 
artist’s content. “A Chemist Lifting With Pre- 
caution the Cuticle of a Grand Piano,” for ex- 
ample, without its title might lead one to 
think that Wagner wa; father of rag-time. In 
Design for a Coat With Window Shades is a 
delirious activity wherein two pictures are 
justaposed, one showing a coat with pinned- 
down areas, the other showing the “windows” 
lifted and revealing the semi-nude figure un- 
derneath. The subject itself is a plausible bit 
of conscious caprice. The pathetic fallacy, 
however, is that the spectator, as often as not, 


Prints Across the Sea 


SWEDEN AND THE Unitep States will see 
exchange exhibitions of prints under the aus- 
pices of the Society of American Etchers and 
the Riksf6rbundet For Bildande Konst (Asso- 
ciation for Furthering Art). This National Ex- 
hibition of Contemporary American Prints 
will comprise 200 examples. in all graphic 
media selected by two juries. Metal plate ex- 
amples will be picked by Kerr Eby, Reginald 
Marsh, Ernest D. Roth, Harry Wickey and 
Martin Lewis, with Howard Cook, Mahonri 
Young and Arthur W. Heintzelman as alter- 
nates. Lithographs, wood cuts and block prints 
will be selected by Charles Locke, Stow Wen- 
genroth, Thomas W. Nason, Asa Cheffetz 
and Rudolph Ruzicka, with Albert Sterner, 
Raphael Soyer ani Victoria Hutson Huntley 
as alternates. Duplicates of the latter section 
will be shown at the National Arts Club dur- 
ing the month of February. 

In initiating this friendly gesture, the Society 
of American Etchers “is simply serving as an 


has had a much better or far different dream 
about a coat with window shades, and he keeps 
thinking of how far the artist missed on this 
particular subject. 

That Dali is a craftsman of the first order 
is proved by the inclusion of Geogesical, (Por- 
trait of Gala), a picture of a girl's head and 
back (reproduced) which, though other-world- 
ly in color, is a fine bit of drawing and realiza- 
tion of form. Dali can paint; this picture 
proves it. The paradox of the man is that a 
Spaniard should appropriate a Dutch realistic 
technique to paint tales of a Vienna doctor. 
Hewever, just as paradoxical is the fact that 
practically every one of Hieronymus Bosch’s 
paintings, Dutch as can be, now repose in 
Spanish museums. 

Edward Alden Jewell, in the New York 
Times, had no debate with the Dali pictures. 
“So far,” said Jewell, “as ideology goes, all 
this is quite beyond debate. It is bevond life 
and death. It is beyond everything.” 

“On the craft side,” continued Jewell, “Dali 
has outdone himself. In all seriousness he 
can paint like an angel.” 


instrument” for preparing the Swedish ex- 
hibition. All workers in these media, irrespec- 
tive of their membership in the Society, are 
urged to participate in order that the National 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Prints 
may be a comprehensive showing of the 
finest work in the United States. Entries must 
be received not later than Jan. 12, addressed 
to the Society of American Etchers at The 
National Arts Club, 15 Gramezcy Park, New 
York City. Printmakers should consult the 
prospectus. 

Stockholm will first see the American prints 
in March, 1937. The exhibition will be cir- 
cuited through most of the principal towns 
in Sweden. There is also a possibility that 
the exhibition will be shown in Copenhagen, 
Helsingfors and Oslo in 1933. 


The reciprocal exhibition of Swedish prints 
selected by the Association for Furthering Art 
will be shown first in New York in the fall 
of 1937 under the auspices of the Society of 
American Etchers. Afterwards it will be cir- 
culated throughout the United States. 
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Under the Cocoanut Palm: Winstow Homer (Fogg Museum) 





Winslow Homer: Wituiam R. O’Donovan 


Winslow Homer, America’s Old Master, Assumes Universal Stature 


Ciimaxinc the centennial commemoration of 
Winslow Homer’s birth, as the year closes, 
are two shows in New York of paramount in- 
terest: an Introduction to Winslow Homer at 
the Macbeth Gallery and, at the Whitney 
Museum, a comprehensive display of 170 
paintings, prints and drawings. Both ex‘ibi- 
tions are continuing into the first two weeks 
of the second centenary, to Jan. 15. 

This culmination of Homer interest through- 
out the year brings up once again the per- 
ennial question: Has there ever been a true 
American Old Master. The question is an- 
swered in complete affrmitive at these two 
exhibitions. With all the damning qualities 
(these days) of realism, illustrating quality, 
lack of a conscious aesthetics, a reverence for 
the seen fact and humility before nature, 
a Homer painting was found to “click” before 
the eyes of the New York critics. Royal Cor- 
tissoz, in the Herald Tribune found a “sheer 
genius” in these shows, and found, too, that 
painting, “did not, after all, begin with Pi- 
casso.” That Homer was a great artist “be- 
comes clear enough,” to Edward Alden Jewell, 
in the Times, “as we examine these signifi- 
cant best accomplishments.” 


The Macbeth display includes pictures be- 
longing to what is called the pre-Tynemouth 
period, which, according to the catalog, “are 
not, perhaps, great pictures, as we have come 
to think of great pictures,” but they “demon- 
strate the early qualities that emerge so force- 
fully in his mature work.” This modest state- 
ment is true only so far as the implication 
of its qualifying phrase is true. The pictures, 
small, intimate, and from the artists early 
period, are youthful transcriptions of genre 
scenes, of Civil War scenes for Harper's Week- 
ly, and early oils that were painted, one feels, 
with an “I'll just try, anyway” approach to the 
painter's problem. One of the canvases at 
Macbeth Gallery is Sharpshooter on Picket 
Duty, rescued from 40 years of oblivion and 
notable because it was one of two pictures 
that decided for Homer that he would fol- 
low a serious career in painting. He entered 
the two pictures in an exhibition telling his 
family that if they were sold he would turn 
down an attractive illustration offer. His 
brother Charles secretly bought them both. 
There is also included in the Macbeth Gal- 
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lery exhibition a large collection of per- 
sonalia, of interest in the study of the man, 
and a telling bust of the artist by William 
R. O'Donovan (1844-1920), one of Homer’s 
intimate friends. He, Homer, and two others 
founded the famous Tile Club. 

Winslow Homer was a true Yankee. He 
was born and reared in Boston. His art 
training, a few months at the Academy of 
Design, was so scant as to be dismissed. He 
went to the Civil War front as artist-corres- 
pondent and those scenes furnished his first 
subjects for serious painting, Prisoners at the 
Front winning Academy membership for him. 
He made the usual “Grand Tour” to Europe, 
came back unaffected by salon art and con- 
tinued to paint as a naturalist. When he was 
forty-five he went to Tynemouth in North- 
umberland, there worked in water color, and 
underwent his main change in style. He saw 
the larger aspects of nature, painted in more 
subtle tones, and struck a deeper, more heroic, 
note in his sea-dramas. Later Homer settled 
at lonely Prout’s Neck, Maine, a hermit, 
painting to the sea. Summers were often spent 
in the semi-tropic climates of Nassau and Ber- 


muda, where a new world of color opened 
to the artist, and probably his greatest work 
was done in water color at these places. 
Winslow Homer once summed up his aes- 
thetics for a friend. “When I have selected 
the thing carefully,” he said, “I paint it ex- 
actly as it appears.” The statement, quoted 
so reluctantly sometimes, is no reflection on 
Homer’s art. Like the hardy Yankee he was, 
with forebears who wrenched a living from the 
most refractory soil in America, Homer made 
nature work for him. He selected carefully 
and in his careful selection was instinctive de- 
sign; the canvas was half done before it was 
started. He was objective, respectful and re- 
served as he handled nature. A form was 
never tortured; he painted what he saw. 
Alan Burroughs, in his recent book Lim- 
ners and Likenesses contributed one of the 
most original interpretations in respect to this 
Homer quality. “Ryder, the silent dreamer,” 
he wrote, “seems a knowable man and more 
familiar than Homer who tells of a thousand 
things he has seen and done.” Who, after 
all was the greater mystic; which the more 
subtle? What is more mysterious than the 


The West Wind: Winstow Homer (Addison Gallery) 
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silent presentation of the seen fact as Homer 
painted it? 

The sea-dramas at the Whitney exhibition 
show the artist as close as he ever came to 
subjectivity. In The Life Line there is a 
maturity of Yankee sentimentality, first dis- 
played in some of the small Macbeth oils 
such as Noon Recess—a dogged sentimentality 
with dash and movement. The painting Defi- 
ance, alone of all others that approach the 
Latin brand of war fervor, has fire in its de- 
sign. Most of the war pictures are cool, crisp 
reports of the prosaic in army life. 

The tropical water colors reach full stride 
in color and design. Homer, in his own words, 
loved the bronze of a negro’s back and chest. 
The well-loved Gulf Stream, familiar to all 
Metropolitan Museum visitors, embodies the 
fullest of his realizations, including the mys- 
tery. Ask that painting any question and, like 
the Yankee farmer, it answers with another. 
The negro, with the “dead pan,” so familiar 
in American sports, if not elsewhere, is as 
fatalistic as the present heavyweight contend- 
er. The familiar Fox Hunt (nearly all the im- 
portant Homer pictures are in either one or 
the other exhibition) is a clear case of de- 
sign operating on realistic vision to produce 
at once a pictoral unity. And it was just this 
quality that makes the early Macbeth war 
pictures, in spite of their hesitant ambitions, 
a logical introduction to the Homer that is 
displayed at the Whitney. 

In the year of his centennial the lone 
Yankee emerges a master of the tradition that 
is the American “naissance” of today. Plumb 
a Homer painting and America is plumbed. 


A Link Is Broken 


Ohio art circles are saddened by the death 
of Miss Josephine Klippart, founder of the 
Ohio Water Color Society, exhibiting member 
of the Columbus Art League and patron of 
the Columbus Art Gallery. She died in her 
88th year on Noy. 24. Miss Klippart “contrived 
to span the incredible gulf between the re- 
straints of her Victorian girlhood and the vigor 
of these troubled days.” The Columbus Citizen 
refers to her as “a link of delicate workman- 
ship yet of the most tenacious strength, a 
link that may not be forged again.” 

Miss Klippart kept up with the kaleido- 
scopic world of art “and also kept her poise 
and her perspective.” Starting to paint in 
Civil War days, she always found the craft 
a matter for ceaseless study and wonder. While 
not a great painter her work was “a true ex- 
pression of what she saw and what she felt 
about what she saw.” In the 1880's Miss Klip- 
part was commissioned to do color plates for 
a work on the eggs and nests of Ohio birds, 
which is now a collector’s item held com- 
parable to Audubon’s more extensive oeuvre. 
She won many friends in her wide contacts 
and fostered art appreciation by her zealous 
activities, 








Is It Ant? Asking its readers which they 
would choose for the vacant spot over the man- 
tlepiece, The New York Woman reproduced in 
its Dec. 23rd issue a full-color reproduction 
of Renoir’s semi-nude Girl Combing Her Hair, 
and, on the opposite page a full-color photo- 
gtaph by Keppler showing a girl combing her 
hair (in the actual) posed, draped and colored 
as closely as possible to the Renoir canvas. 
New York Woman asks: Is the Keppler photo- 
gtaph art, and, where does mere reproduction 
Stop and art begin? Attempting to copy the 
painting, the photograph is flat, blurry instead 

vibrant, and wholly without interest in 
thythm, form, meaning, suggestion or anything 


but my. Which will be the “people’s 
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The Sharpshooter on Picket Duty: Winstow Homer (Oil, 1863). Earliest of 
Homer’s war scenes. Exhibited with Punishment for Intoxication in an exhibition, 
Homer said that if they were not sold he would give up painting. Both were 
purchased anonymously by his brother——thus Homer was saved for American art. 
The painting, lent by Dr. Victor A. Reed, of Massachusetts, was “lost” for 40 years. 





ABOVE—The Noon Recess: Wixstow Homer (Woodcut). A bit of sentimentality 
that stirred the memories of childhood in 1873, as it does today. The same 
country school room appears in New England Country School. BELOW—Army 
Teamsters: Wixstow Homer (Oil, 1866). A larger version of the well-known 
The Bright Side, on loan at the Metropolitan Museum. Selected by William M. 
Chase for inclusion in the International Art Exhibition in Munich in 1883. 



































‘(Leonardo or Verrocchio: Scholars 
Disagree on Detroit Acquisition 


Tue Detroit Instrrute oF Arts has just 
received as a joint gift from Edsel Ford and 
the Founders Society an important portrait 
variously attributed to either Leonardo da 
Vinci or his teacher, Andrea Verrocchio. 
Heretofore there have been no accepted Leon- 
ardo paintines in this country, and only two 
by Verrocchio. 

A profile portrait of a young woman, it was 
rediscovered in a country house in France 
last Summer, and was acquired through the 
John Levy Galleries of New York. Scholars 
agree that it is one of the masterpieces of 
Florentine portraiture of about 1475, but their 
agreement stops at that point. Venturi, dean 
of Italian art historians, considers it a youth- 
ful work of da Vinci. It is attributed to 
Verrocchio by R. van Marle. 

“Whether by Verrochio or Leonardo,” says 
Dr. W. R. Valentiner, director of the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, “our portrait is of special 
importance as a creation of Florence, the 
city which produced the richest flowering of 
the Renaissance at a moment when the imagi- 
nation of the great masters around Lorenzo 
dé Medici launched upon a new flight that 
altered the character of the early Renaissance 
movement and resulted in the High Renais- 
sance. If it should represent the lady whose 
portrait is executed in marble in a bust in 


the Dreyfuss Collection, we may be certain 
that she belonged to one of the outstanding 
families in Florence. She was, that is to say, 
close to the Medici, for whom Verrocchio and 
his workshop was mostly active at this time 
(about 1475-78).” 

Leonardo became a member of the Painters 
Guild in Florence in 1472 when he was 20 
years of age. Historians agree that his ap- 
prenticeship in Verrocchio’s studio must have 
extended several years before that date, pos- 
sibly from 1467. Even after becoming a guild 
member Leonardo stayed with Verrocchio for 
four or five years. “The separation of the 
early works of Leonardo from those of his 
master is one of the most complicated prob- 
lems in art history,” says Dr. Valentiner. “Had 
Verrocchio been an artist of secondary im- 
portance, as often the teachers of great mas- 
ters are, it would be easy to differentiate be- 
tween the two artists on the strength of the 
difference in quality of their work. But it so 
happens that Verrocchio was one of the most 
distinguished and many-sided artists of the 
early Florentine Renaissance, great as gold- 
smith, decorator and painter, great especially 
as sculptor. In this field he was the creator 
of some of the most admired bronze sculpture 
of all times. So far as the arts are concerned. 
his genius was in many ways comparable to 


Portrait of a Young Woman: AtrriBuTeD TO VERROCCHIO OR LEONARDO DA VINCI 





that of Leonardo, for Leonardo’s decisive su- 
periority lay in the wider range of his genius. 

“The pupil was so carried away by the in- 
fluence of his master that he adopted the same 
flowing, undulating curves, the same baroque 
forms, the same mannerism in the proportion, 
gestures, garments, and headdress of his fig- 
ures, and in a certain measure even the ex- 
pression of Verrocchio’s style. There must 
have been a strong spiritual understanding be- 
tween the older and younger master, other- 
wise Leonardo would not have collaborated 
with Verrocchio years after he became an in- 
dependent artist, allowing his own work to 
appear under the name of his former master.” 

Dr. Valentiner continues with reason for 
each attribution: comparisons with other paint- 
ings and sculptures by both men; points of 
style such as Verrocchio’s broader and flatter 
treatment in drawing, contrasted with Leon- 
ardo’s more plastic manner and his interest in 
fine gradations of modelling and curves; the 
depiction of curly hair, which was one of 
Leonardo’s favorite ideas. 

“It has been rightly observed,” he concludes, 
“that our portrait seems to have a less primi- 
tive character than do most portraits con- 
temporary with it. A certain ease in the pose, 
the sophistication of the expression, the re- 
markable plasticity of form achieved by the 
almost soft modelling, point to the beginning 
of the High Renaissance. Nothing speaks 
more than this in favour of an attribution to 
Leonardo, the first to break away from the 
Quattrocento style, who laid the foundation 
for the art of the coming century; although 
Verrocchio, too, it must be admitted, prepared 
the way for this development, at least in his 
late works like the Colleoni.” 





A SHow By Cecit Beaton: Two portrait 
photographs of Mrs. Wallis Simpson, a Bali- 
timore lady who now lives in France, are 
to grace the walls of the Carroll Carstairs 
Gallery on the occasion of Cecil Beaton’s ex- 
hibition, Jan. 4 to 23, of photographs, water 
colors and costume sketches. Mr. Beaton is 
one of the valued members of the art staff 
of Condé Nast, New York, and his work is 
seldom released by that firm to the general 
public. The Simpson photographs were taken 
recently. Other socially prominent people are 
represented in the Beaton show in both the 
water color and sensitized plate media, as 
well as costume sketches in the manner that 
every young designer could profitably study. 





MemoriaL To Georce Pearse Ennis: An 
important memorial exhibition of the work of 
the late George Pearse Ennis will be held at 
the Fifth Avenue galleries of the Grand Cen- 
tral Art Galleries, New York, at 51st Street, 
Jan. 4 to 16. This artist, whose tragic death 
last summer, at the height of his career, 
shocked the art world, had’ been working on 
stained glass windows at the Mess Hall at 
West Point at the time of his death. The 
memorial exhibition of his paintings, oils and 
water colors, will give the first comprehensive 
display of Ennis’ work, which will undoubted- 
ly stand high in the annals of American art. 





PHILADELPHIA Prize WINNERS: Prize win- 
ners in the Forty-Third Annual Exhibition of 
Oil Paintings by the Art Club of Philadelphia 


* were: Gold Medal of the Club to Arthur B. 


Carles, for his painting Flowers; and, Hon- 
orable Mention to Paul Wescott for his paint- 
ing Hodge’s Point. Cash awards of $200 and 
$100, respectively, accompanied the two prizes. 
The jury of awards was composed of S. Wal- 
ter Norris, Walter T. Karcer, Henri G. Mar- 
ceau, George Harding, and Carroll S. Tyson, Jr. 
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Peyton Boswell 


{Continued from page 5] 


for Mr. Bennett’s Herald. His report of the 
Titanic disaster, as already related, brought 
him the art assignment. 

The war disturbed “art criticism” as it did 
most other activities, and during the troubled 
period, Boswell worked variously on the New 
York Tribune, the New York American and 
other papers, reading copy, writing headlines 
and doing the various other chores around the 
big offices. 

In 1921 he obtained, with the late Samuel 
W. Frankel, ownership of The Art News. In 
1922 he acted as agent for William Randolph 
Hearst in taking over the /nternational Studio, 
of which he was editor until 1925. He then 
went to California for a year. 

With growing vision, Boswell gradually 
evolved a plan to found a magazine of art 
that should deal with art the country over and 
not exclusively New York and the narrow At- 
lantic seaboard. Returning east, he mortgaged 
his home at Hopewell, New Jersey, and on 
November ], 1926, launched THe Art Dicest. 
He wrote and edited it all. The first issue, of 
25,000 copies, was successful. Subscriptions 
poured in from everywhere. After four issues, 
when permanence was assured, Boswell began 
accepting advertising. THe Art Dicest has 
grown in popularity ever since despite the 
depression. 

Boswell found time to contribute to various 
other periodicals and publications as occasion 
arose. His last work, partly performed on his 
fatal sick bed, was a survey, judicious and 
complete within the limits, of “American Art 
as It Is Today,” leading the current issue of 
the London Studio. 

Last Friday afternoon a week ago I had a 
wire from Boswell, Jr., announcing the death 
a few hours before of his father. The next 
morning came a letter from Boswell, Sr., in 
his style and with his signature! That’s what 
I call weird. 

Art in America lost its sagest and most 
judicious friend when Peyton Boswell died. 














Twenty Sculptors Unite 


E: A group of twenty sculptors, meeting recent- 
| " « lyat the A, C. A. Gallery, New York, formed 
the Society of American Sculptors, with the 
purpose “to unite sculptors into a vital organi- 
zation in order to re-establish the artistic in- 
tegrity of sculpture and give it its rightful 
place in the cultural life of this country.” 

The board of directors consists of: Sonia 
t og Brown, Aaron Goodelman, Minna Harkavy, 
° 3 Milton Horn, Berta Margoulies, Concetta 
, 4 Scaravaglione, Warren Wheelock and William 
d a Zorach. 
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t Tue Frescogs or Renne Laum: Renee 
e i Lahm, whose paintings will be shown at the 
j Kleemann Gallery, New York, Jan. 4 to 16, 
e is another young artist who, like Sanford Ross, 
| has recently become interested in tempera. All 
her paintings in this exhibition are in that 
ancient medium, and in contrast to her earlier 
work are largely rural scenes. She became 
known through previous exhibitions as a “New 
af 4 York City” artist.” 
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Portrait of a Sculptor: Paoto VERONESE 


Italian Masters Loaned to Cleveland 


THE COLLECTION of Italian art at the Cleve- 
land Museum will be enriched for a period of 
three months beginning early in January with 
the loan of seven masterpieces of Renaissance 
and early seventeenth century painting. All 
but one of the masterpieces were included 
in the Museum’s great Anniversary Exhibition 
last summer. The seven paintings are Portrait 
of a Sculptor, by Paolo Veronese, which ar- 
rived too late for the previous exhibition, The 
Dream of Alessandro Farnese, by Tintoretto, 
Madonna and Child with the Infant St. John, 
by Lorenzo Lotto, all loaned by Sig. Umberto 
Pini of Bologna; Lazarus and the Rich Man, 
by Jacopo Bassano, loaned by Dan Fellows 
Platt; The Architecture, by Strozzi, loaned by 
Sig. Italico Brass; Jusepe Ribera’s A Philoso- 
pher, loaned by Mrs. D. E. Stalter; and The 
Sacrifice of Abraham, by Andrea del Sarto, 
loaned by Durlacher Brothers. 

The three Pini loans present three impor- 
tant phases of the Venetian tradition, early 
and ‘late, and show the elements that formed 
the Renaissance aftermath represented in Bas- 
sano, Strozzi and the Spanish “Neapolitan,” 


LOUISE PERSHING 
« The Pittsburgh Scene - 
Dec. 28 - Jan. 9 
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Ribera. From Venice came that great tradition 
whence sprang nearly all of modern painting 
in the west. 

Earliest of the three paintings is the Lotto 
canvas, which has been placed by Amadore 
Porcella, art critic of the L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano, as belonging to the artist's Bergamask 
period. This was during the dozen or so years 
the painter was in Bergamo, where he was 
called to do the Enthroned Madonna for the 
Church of S. Bartolommeo. Born in Treviso in 
1480, Lotto was contemporary with the high- 
noon of Venetian painting. Both Titian and 
Georgione influences in his art were tempered 
and refined by his provincial liking for the 
more intimate, the less grandiose. The Madon- 
na and Child with the Infant St. John was a 
theme in which Lotto could he happiest. 

The Tintoretto work, the Dream of Ales- 
sandro Farnese, shows, above all, the poetry 
of Venice. In this canvas, which Venturi places 
in the artist’s last period, three angels have 
gathered up the sleeping youth to carry him 
off to the Ellysian fields, where in the dis- 

[Please turn to page 29] 
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Painted Wood Crucifix: BonAvENTURA BERLINGHIERI (Attributed) 


Thirteenth Century Crucifix for Chicago 


AMONG THE SEVERAL important works of art 
that have just been acquired by the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago is a rare Italian 13th century 
painted cross, which Dr. Robert B. Harshe, the 
director, considers the finest example “of the 
period in any American museum.” The cross, 
which has been seen and described by such 
experts as Lionello Venturi, Dr. William Suida, 
Raimond van Marle and Dr. Oswald Siren, re- 
cently came from Europe to the E. & A. Sil- 
berman Galleries of New York. 

Scholars believe that this painted wooden 
crucifix, a beautiful example of early Italian 
painting, was executed in Tuscany, most prob- 
ably at Lucca. According to Professor Venturi, 
it is the work of Bonaventura Berlinghieri, the 
greatest master of his time, known particularly 
for his painting of St. Francis in a church at 


Brescia, Tuscany, dated 1236. The central por- 
tion of the cross is occupied by a figure of the 
dead Christ, flanked on the right by Mary and 
on the left by St. John. In a round field at the 
top of the cross is a half-length figure of 
Christ giving a benediction; below this in a 
rectangular field is a half-length figure of 
Mary standing between two angels. At the ends 
of the cross-bar are figures of angels. Intensity 
of feeling, strongly patterned linear design, ex- 
pressive handling of form and color, combine 
to make this a work of compelling power and 
beauty—a monumental survivor of the Middle 
Ages. 

Few medieval Italian crucifixes of import- 
ance equal to the Berlinghieri Cross have left 
Italy, while only a few more have remained 
from the 13th century, according to David 
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Silberman. It is 76 inches high and 52 inches 
wide. The figures, painted in tempera on a 
coating of gesso, retain their full majesty of 
drawing, dnd their austere color, despite the 
fact that eight centuries have elapsed since 
the cross left the work-shop of the Berlinghieri 
family. Mr. Silberman said he was not in a 
position to reveal the source whence the cruci- 
fix came, nor the price. 


Other experts disagree with Professor Ven- 
turi’s attribution. Dr. Oswald Siren attributes 
it to Barone Berlinghieri, elder of the two sons 
of the artist Berlinghiero Berlinghieri and 
brother of Bonaventura. Both father and broth- 
er were also noted for their paintings in the 
same style and for their crosses. Professor van 
Marle appraises it as “a most important docu- 
ment of 13th century painting,” whose “in- 
trinsic artistic value, as well as its extraordi- 
narily good preservation make it one of the 
rarest and most desirable pictorial works of 
the period.” When the crucifix was cleaned in 
Chicago, a rooster, the symbol with which the 
Berlinghieri family signed their work, was 
found at the foot of the cross. 

Other recent acquisitions of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, half a score in number, will 
be described in the next issue. 





Currier & Ives Sale 


PROBABLY THE MOST IMPORTANT SALE of Cur- 
ier & Ives and other American lithographs in 
many years will be held at the Plaza Art Gal- 
leries, New York, the evening of Jan. 14, 
when the collection formed by Mrs. Hayes 
Quincy Trowbridge of New Haven will be dis- 
persed. The collection contains about 100 
large folio prints, among them the extremely 
rare and most famous of all Currier prints, 
Home for Thanksgiving, and that rare winter 
scene, Winter in the Country—A Cold Morn- 
ing. 

Another fine winter scene is The Old Home- 
stead in Winter, the first of three states. An 
unusual print seldom offered at auction is the 
Sovereign of the Seas, also the Clipper ship 
subject, The Great Republic. For the first time 
since 1928 there will be offered the large folio 
The American Express Train. In, the field of 
Currier & Ives sporting prints the American 
Baseball Game is one of the most interesting. 

Among the hundred small folio prints, there 
will appear a very rare hunting set which was 
offered only once before at auction. There are 
in this section many winter scenes as well as 
rarely seen landscapes, boat prints and miscel- 
laneous subjects. Indications are, according to 
auction authorities, that this sale will make 
history in the Currier & Ives market. 





Avuiep Artists ELect: At a meeting held 
Dec. 8 in the Fine Arts Building, New York, 
the following officers were elected by the 
Allied Artists of America: president, Alfred 
Pike Lucas; vice-president, Gustav Weigand; 
corresponding-secretary, Silvio Valeria; trea- 
surer, David R. Daly; assistant-treasurer, Ed- 
ward Dufner; recording-secretary, Paul W. 
Fuerstenberg. 
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Proletarianism 


Tue “America, 1936” exhibition of graphic 
art by 100 printmakers, held simultaneously 
during December in 30 major cities and 
towns, was received with mixed feelings, none 
exactly warm. On the Pacific Coast one might 
term the reception decidedly cold. Two of the 
critics, Arthur Millier of the Los Angeles 
Times and Alfred Frankenstein of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, agreed that the indict- 
ment of industrial iniustice contained in these 
prints was vitiated by ignorance and over- 
statement, an abstract and remote concep- 
tion of human suffering and a lack of sym- 
pathy. A majority of these artists, says Mr. 
Millier, are “radical propagandists first and 
artists second.” 

This exhibition, circulated by the American 
Artists Congress, is significant in American 
art history, wrote Mr. Millier, because “it 
puts the latest ism—Proletarianism—bang on 
the fine arts map. This ism is old stuff in 
novels and radical magazines. Caricaturists 
like Gropper and Hugo Gellert, both repre- 
sented in the show, having long been masters 
of the violent graphic blow at ‘predatory cap- 
italism’ (now relabeled ‘Fascism’) and their 
stuff has pepped up many a page of the New 
Masses. Theirs is ten-ton dynamite technique 
for dramatizing the cliches of ultra-left-wing 
social philosophy. Their stuff rings in the way 
a good pep talk does. It is just as easy to 
forget. : 

“But the real color of this show comes 
from the belief that vital art today must be 
made down in the thick of struggle, suffer- 


ing and corruption which are by-products of’ 


a troubled time. That belief is partly sound. 
The artist who does not plumb the range of 
the life of his time is that much out in the 
experiences which are the raw material of 
art. The weakness in so much of our shallowly 
pretty painting can be traced to the evasive- 
ness of painters who miss the tragic diapason 
never absent from the scare of life. In even 
a square foot of ground there is bitter struggle 
to the death. It’s there, and all the blinking 
in the world can’t blink it out of existence. 


“The material for great art is present in 
the plight of the homeless, the hungry, the 
jobless, the misfits. But it takes a singular 
sympathy—Van Gogh had it—to draw it out. 
It takes something far more humble and 
penetrating than most of these printmakers 
seem to have. Again and again they flaunt 
some vicious or miserable aspect of American 
life in overdone blacks. . . . 

“The truth is most of them are not moved 
by sympathy for the human plight of the 
people they portray. The coldness and falsity 
of sentiment so often betrayed give them 
away. Not life but an abstract notion of how 
it should be conducted is what moves their 
pencils. And all the violent strokes, the turgid 
drawing of alleged suffering, fail to cover this 
program.” 

Alfred Frankenstein of the San Francisco 
Chronicle felt that often the message of so- 
cial protest is very effectively accomplished, 
but “it is just as often sentimental, shrill 
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Minc ANCESTRAL PorTRAITS 


Sixty Ancestral Chinese in Mesmeric Show 


More THAN sixty Chinese ancestral por- 
traits, painted on paper and silk, and framed 
in wood that has been water-logged and dried 
to enhance the rough grain, will be on display 
at Yamanaka & Co., in an exhibition last- 
ing from Jan. 4 to 31. The portraits, large and 
small, represent particular people and were 
painted for the family’s veneration of its dead 
ancestors. Since ancestor worship is a religion 
to the Chinese, the portraits pattake of a re- 
ligious art with all of its stylizations and hier- 
atic restrictions. Families in China sometimes 
have as many as several hundreds of these 
portraits, which are brought out from time to 
time and hung on the walls to worship. 

One of the most interesting of the famous 
lectures given to his students in the Orient by 
Lafcadio Hearn was that one in which he 
patiently tried to explain the reverence for the 
love between man and woman in the West. He 
compared it with the reverence the Oriental 
has for his ancestor. In The Flight of the 
Dragon, Laurence Binyon makes a similar ob- 
servation. He says “The sentiment for rever- 
ence for age is in China carried to a passion- 


ate extreme, capable of extravagances such as 
in the West only the passion of romantic love 
has inspired.” 

In the Yamanaka portraits there is no ex- 
travagance. Being holy objects themselves, the 
paintings are unmoving and mesmeric. Each 
figure sits quietly enthroned, solemnly gazes 
outward, expressionless and mystical. They in- 
duce immediate contemplation, and their only 
drama is that of the soul of the spectator 
meeting and joining the soul of the ancestor. 
Each portrait represents a particular person 
and is a3 representational as Chinese conven- 
tions will allow. However, lacking those west- 
ern tricks of chiaroscuro, perspective and plas- 
tic color, their representationalism results in 
an intellectual and non-tactile variety. 

The fact that Chinese ancestor portraits 
have been popular in the West and that they 
can so easily slip into the modern western dec- 
orative scheme is due to something more than 
the universality of all fine art. Modern art is 
intellectual, too; often austere; and abstract, 
and sometimes non-tactile. Perhaps the twain 
shall meet. 





and unreal. There are, for instance, many 
pictures of starving, brutalized, ragged, half 
dead Pennsylvania coal miners. That condi- 
tions in the Pennsylvania coal fields have 
been far from rosy, one would not dream of 
denying. But when these things are dwelt 
upon repeatedly with the utmost melodrama 
and in every single instance by an artist 
whose address is given as ‘N. Y. C., one 
raises one’s eyebrows a little, and wonders 
how much of it is a first-hand record of ex- 
perience and how much is the reflection of a 
passing proletarian fad. 


“The social order is now the latest thing, 
as psychoanalysis was not so long ago, and 
abstractionism not so long before that. And 
this in the main is deplorable, because the 
social order is the most profoundly signif- 
icant of artistic themes, and when a thou- 
sand half-baked theorists who have never been 
nearer to Scranton than Bleecker Street, jump 
aboard the social-consciousness bandwagon, 
their ignorance and overstatement are bound 
to vitiate the message of those who know what 
they are talking about and have something 
to say. 
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Peasants Eating: Davin Bur.ivuk 


Burliuk, Expressionist in Color, Exhibits 


A COLOR EVENT of prime importance is a 
painting by David Burliuk and his one-man 
show at the Boyer Gallery, New York, un- 
til Jan. 16, presents 28 of these events. 
An expressionist—if a label is needed—Bur- 
liuk’s imaginative pictorialism is that of the 
unspoiled child, but his color technique is 
that of a trained craftsman. The Boyer ex- 
hibition includes many recent canvases, pre- 
ponderantly Gloucester and New York scenes. 

For those people who never saw a purple 
cow Burliuk has only pity. He has seen many. 
He has also seen people in New York and 
New England, who, busy with their every- 
day activity of living, look like brownies, 
gnomes and elfs in a fairy world of their 
own creation. His color is put on in thick 
impasto, without, however, any conscious at- 


tempt at relief. In such pieces as Haying in 
New Jersey, Blue Mountain, Denville, N. J., 
and Chicken Yard, his statement is wholly 
in terms of pigment. The New York slum 
scenes are painted for their picture possi- 
bilities and not for any social message. He 
is a “painter’s painter.” 

Conversation Under Daisy, a moody reflec- 
tion on the drabness of human discourse, is 
a complete pictorial unity and a humorous- 
sober representation of human qualities. In 
his picture Seekers of Beauty, in which the 
title and the marble statue to which the New 
York crowds have votively come, seem like 
after-statements; the essential quality of the 
picture is the compositional arrangement of 
Brooklyn Bridge and the winding file of 
desolate persons. 





The Artist’s Future 


C. J. Bucwiet, blunt and controversial critic 
of the Chicago Daily News, takes issue with 
the remarks of Harry Gottlieb in the last num- 
ber of Tue Art Dicest that “the rise in busi- 
ness can have no effect on the future of the 
artist.” 

“Fortunately,” writes Mr. Bulliet, “history 
doesn’t bear out Mr. Gottlieb’s theory of the 
artist as pariah and eternal nuisance. In times 
ante-dating the depression, artists of talent 
have managed to get along on their own initi- 
ative with the average luck of the other mem- 
bers of the community—of the grocer, say, the 
blacksmith, the shoemaker, the newspaper edi- 
tor, the school teacher. If some have starved, 
some also have become rich, and the great 





majority have kad enough to eat and wear. 
Even shoemakers and editors sometimes go to 
the poor house. 

“When the federal gomernment has legiti- 
mate art to do “after business recovery,” it 
will employ artists to do it. But there seems 
to be no good reason, when the depression is 
ended, for the government to continue doling 
out money for the manufacture of dust-catchers 
in cob-webbed storehouses. 

“If some method could be worked out for 
the subsidizing of ‘genius,’ in art, literature, 
music and science, clearing the way for great 
accomplishments, there probably would be 
few of the taxpayers who would object. 

“Unfortunately it can’t be done. Results, so 
far, of the operation of organizations like the 
Guggenheim Foundation, are lamentable.” 
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One Faint Bravo 


THE CRITICAL COMMENT that greated the 
great exhibition at the Modern Museum of 
Art—Fantastic Art, Dada and Surrealism— 
totalled enough columns of type to fill a good 
sized newspaper and ranged through complete 
exasperation to a faint “Bravo.” For most of 
the critics the former mood prevailed. 

Column headlines generally strike the key- 
note in the critics’ opinion. “Farewell to Art’s 
Greatness,” read Henry McBride’s in the Sun. 
“Fantasy in Perspective” headed Edward Alden 
Jewell’s page in the Times. “Art Turned Into 
a Veritable Puzzle” featured Royal Cortissoz’s 
Herald Tribune page. Emil Genauer’s review 
in the World-Telegram (one of the most inter- 
esting) was captioned “Real Value of Dada 
and Surrealism Rests on Few Pictures.” Lewis 
Mumford, the New Yorker critic gave the most 
favorable review and entitled it “Surrealism 
and Civilization,” (after a‘ Mumford pre- 
dilection for “and Civilization”). “Art Goes 
Gaga,”’ proclaimed Jerome Klein in the Post. 

Said Cortissoz: “Back in 1913, when the 
memorable Armory Show was being put to- 
gether—an affair for which one could not be 
too grateful—somebody had the bright idea 
of including a couple of drawings by Ingres, 
as though there were some sort of affinity be- 
tween that Raphaelesque classicist and the 
painter of the Nude Descending the Stairs. It 
is difficult to avoid the suspicion that some 
such search after shadowy ancestral sanctions 
must have led to the appearance in the present 
exhibition of ‘Fantastic Art’ as it has mani- 
fested itself in the fifteenth and other cen- 
turies. But it is idle to invoke the great names 
of Leonardo and Diirer to validate the claims 
of the Surrealist. It is not by their obscurities 
that either of them is remembered, and as 
much may be said of later types, like Goya 
and Blake. All these, it is true, and painters 
such as Hieronymus Bosch, left some baffling 
problems behind them. Nay, one of the loveli- 
est pictures in the world, Giorgione’s Tempest, 
remains an enigma to this day. But the 
occasional painting of an enigma in the earlier 
periods of art does not necessarily justify the 
deliberate framing of enigmas in our own 
time. Not all the seeming precedents that exist 
can remove the modernist from his precarious 
footing on decidedly debatable ground.” 


Jewell’s Times review found, in summation, 
mostly caprice. “Viewed as a_ staggering 
whole,” he wrote, “this opulent circus at the 
Museum of Modern Art may be said to con- 
tain a great deal more artistry than art. After 
all, art must do more than thumb its wit at 
us and utter a cabalistic Fee-fi-fo-fum. As a 
serious contribution, the show of the fantas- 
tic, the dadaistic and the surrealistic is im- 
portant alone because it is equipped to place 
on visual record movements in modern art 
that have become historical. The artists who 
ask us to believe that Dadaism is still alive and 
has a functioning role to play in the affairs of 
men and women here and now are merely 
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enlisted in the ranks of those who follow an 
outmoded fashion. Contemporary aspirants to 
fame who devise their little imitative, aca- 


- demic tricks and toys and think with satisfac- 


tion that they have done a good day's work in 
a world that craves new light and desperately 
needs real heroes, are but dancers at the wake. 
“If you would go insane quite pleasantly 
and painlessly, let me recommend that you beg 
of one of the attendants a lump of 1921 sugar 
out of Mr. Duchamp’s sneeze-trap, drop it 
into Mr. Oppenheim’s fur cup, stir well, and 
then sit down to disintegrate at the hearth 
of Mr. Terry’s Fireplace With Waterfall.” 


Miss Genauer of the World-Telegram refused 
to be taken in, and sagely observed: “As a 
matter of fact, fantasy, regardless of the de- 
mands of subject, has always been an im- 
portant element in creative talent. Hardly a 
poet or painter or composer has lived who has 
not delved deep into the recesses of his 
imagination, tapped his inventive resources, to 
uncover more fantastic and beautiful visions 
of places and things than are dreamed of in 
the average man’s philosophy. 

“To label such painters surrealists, however, 
is absurd. For surrealists live for their phil- 
osophy, and their pictures and sculptures and 
writings are only instruments whereby their 
ideas may be expressed. To the great painters 
they have magnanimously taken into their 
fold, however, fantasy was only grist for the 
mill of their art. The only important thing 
was to paint fine pictures.” ; 


Apologetic and expository was a long article 
by Lewis Mumford in the New Yorker. Tak- 
ing up each of the ingredients of surrealism, 
Mumford arrives at the Freudian aspect. Thus 
Mumford: “Like the modern psychoanalysts, 
the surrealists have approached the normal by 
way of the pathological. That follows inevita- 
bly from the fact that the willing, wishing, 
urging, passionate part of man’s life has been 
slighted, stifled, and even banished altogether 
in favor of practical routine. Distrusting the 
imagination, we let it sneak back into life only 
in the guise of fancy dress or an even fancier 
disease—just as many of us never get a real 
opportunity for pleasurable idleness until we 
find ourselves on our backs in a hospital, re- 
covering from the birth of a baby or an opera- 
tion for appendicitis. 

“But it would be absurd to dismiss surreal- 
ism as crazy. Maybe it is our civilization that 
is crazy. Has it not used all the powers of the 
rational intellect, all the hard discipline of 
the practical will, to universalize the empire 
of meaningless war and to turn whole states 
into Fascist madhouses? There is more here 
than meets the eye. Demons, for the modern 
man, are no less real than electrons; we see 
the shadow of both flitting across the screen 
of visible reality. Surrealism makes us con- 
scious of this fact; it arranges the necessary 
apparatus. Before we can become sane again, 
we must remove the greatest of hallucinations 
—the belief that we are sane now.” 
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The Lictors Bringing Back to Brutus the Bodies of His Sons: Davw 


“Rebels In Art” Theme of Rochester Show 


As ts “THEME” EXHIBITION of the season, 
the Rochester Memorial Art Gallery offers 
“Rebels in Art,” an historical comparison and 
contrast exhibition which presents the great 
individualists.in French art against the ac- 
cepted or official painting of the day from 
which they rebelled. It is not the aim of the 
gallery to cover all the movements and _per- 
sonalities in those three epochal centuries, 
from the 17th to the 20th century, but rather 
to summarize their significant trends in care- 
fully chosen canvases from important private, 
museum and art-dealer collections. In them 
is traced on the gallery walls a gigantic strug- 
gle of ideas and personalities in which much 
of the history of French art may be read. 

The 17th century, “le grand siecle” of 
Louis XIV with its solemn grandeur and its 
stilted elegance, presents a dramatic conflict 
in the cold, austere but splendid work of the 
official painters, LeBrun, Vouet, the classic 
Poussin and the simple, direct paintings of 
the LeNain brothers and their followers, who 
were influenced more by their Flemish neigh- 
bors than by their monarchical contemporaries. 

The 18th century saw an even greater di- 
vision of feeling among the artists of the day 
with the frivolous, rococo painters of that 
frivolous, rococo age in opposition to the 
simple honesty of Chardin and later to the 
classic tradition of David. Arnold Seligmann, 
Rey & Co., lent a spirited Boucher; from the 
Berkshire Museum came a splendid Drouais 
portrait; French & Company contributed a 
large Huet pastoral scene and Wildenstein 
lent a charming portrait by Vigée LeBrun. 
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Chardin, the second “rebel,” is represented by 
a forceful still life (lent by Wildenstein), 
which demonstrates that master’s direct, un- 
mannered approach and his keen observa- 
tion of light and textural qualities. 

David, the first “rebel” to establish a school 
of painting, finds his interest in the serenity 
of the antique and his love of placid planes 
in violent opposition to the work and tradi- 
tion of such men as Gericault and Delacroix, 
who in the early decades of the 19th century 
favored a more emotional and dramatic ap- 
proach. David's The Lictors Bringing Back to 
Brutus the Bodies of His Sons (from the 
Wadsworth Atheneum), and Fromentin’s The 
Combat (Art Institute of Chicago) illustrate 
that conflict in paint most conclusively. 

Bitterly opposed to both the worn-out spirit 
of classicism and the emotional romanticism 
of Delacroix, Courbet the fourth “rebel” in 
the exhibition is the exponent of naturalism 
and Victorian rationalization. Nature treated 
objectively was his theme-song and is illus- 
trated by two fine paintings. 

Cézanne, the final great individualist in 
the exhibition, opposed the momentary, effer- 
vescent quality of Impressionism and “sought 
to make of it something solid and enduring.” 
For its surface veneer of light, Cézanne sub- 
stituted the geometric, basic forms he found in 
nature and upon which he constructed all his 
painting. Two canvases have been lent which 
illustrate his contribution to the story of 
modern painting—Provincial Landscape from 
the Marie Harriman Gallery and Fruit and 
Wine from the Museum of Modern Art. 








Two Girls: Georce BELLOWS 


A Dealer’s Choice: 55 Prints by 15 Artists 


FEELING THAT THE ART DEALER has been too 
prone to keep his individual opinion in the 
background, the Kleemann Galleries, New York, 
have arranged an exhibition from Jan. 4 to 
30 of “Choice Prints by Fifteen Leading 
American Artists’—being an unequivocating 
statement of whom Mr. Henry Kleemann be- 
lieves are America’s greatest printmakers. The 
exhibition is composed of 54 selections from 
the productions of C. W. Anderson, John 
Taylor Arms, Kerr Eby, George Bellows, 
Childe Hassam, Arthur W. Heintzelman, Eu- 
gene Higgins, Edward Hopper, Robert Law- 
son, William Auerbach-Levy, Reginald Marsh, 
Thomas Nason, Joseph Pennell, Sanford Ross, 
Albert Sterner, Stow Wengenroth, R. Stephens 
Wright and R. W. Woiceske. 

The selection of prints representing these 
artists covers a wide range of style and subject 
matter, but, according to Mr. Kleemann, each 
print represents essentially a serious work of 
art that can be considered in the highest 
bracket of American prints. Among the fa- 
miliar inclusions are: the well known East- 
hampton, by Childe Hassam; Foundation, 
Fifth Avenue, a work in pure drypoint, and 


City 1915, by Joseph Pennell; The Star Bur- 





Attention, Muralists! 


A MURAL COMPETITION among Philadelphia 
artists has been announced by Gimbel Brothers 
for three large panels to be installed in their 
Philadelphia store. The winner will receive 
$1,800 for the work, canvas will be supplied 
to him from the store’s artists material de- 
partment, studio space will be allowed in the 
store, and all expenses for mounting the panels 
will be borne by the store. In addition to the 
winning commission, the jury will grant four 
honorable mentions of $100 each. The space to 
be decorated consists of three large panels. 

The jury of award is composed of Francis 
Biddle, Julius Bloch, Ellis A. Gimbel, George 
Harding, Earle Horter, George Howe, Carroll 
S. Tyson, Dorothy Grafly and Anna Ingersoll. 

All artists residing within a 50-mile radius 
of Philadelphia may submit unsigned scale 
designs in color. The contest closes March 
31. Information and prospectus may be had 
from the Gimbel Galleries of Contemporary 
Art, Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia. 
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lesque by Reginald Marsh; Robert Lawson’s 
social commentary The Peace Conference; the 
lithograph, Wet Road by Sanford Ross; Woi- 
ceske’s Snowstorm; and R. Stephens Wright’s 
Canadian Trout Lake and University of Chi- 
cago No. 3. 

Three Bellows lithographs are included, the 
famous Old Rascal, also Two Girls, and the 
Portrait of Mrs. Walter H. Richter which was 
printed by Bolton Brown. This selection of 
Bellows prints bears out an oft-expressed 
opinion of Bolton Brown that, in technical 
achievement at least, the superior of the Bel- 
lows lithographs are not the well known prize 
fight scenes, as much as some of his less pre- 
tentious prints. 

Outside New York at the present time there 
are two important Bellows exhibitions. The 
Art Institute of Chicago is showing, until 
Jan. 24, a group of 50 drawings by the artist, 
loaned by Mrs. Bellows. Bellows was a former 
instructor at the Art Institute. At the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art, the Leonard C. Hanna, 
Jr., bequest of 134 Bellows lithographs is on 
view until Jan. 3. This collection was de- 
scribed by Mrs. Bellows as “One of three 


complete collections of Bellows’ lithographs.” 





Three Women 


TWO WOMEN PAINTERS and a woman sculptor 
are holding simultaneous exhibitions at the 
Argent Galleries, New York. The work shown 
includes oils by Louise Pershing, who is a sec- 
ond cousin of General “Black Jack” Pershing, 
decorative paintings by G. Dunham Clarke, 
and sculpture by Margaret M. Vandercook, 
who died this past spring. 

Miss Pershing’s oils, scenes of Pennsylvania 
mining towns, are, for the most part, stark 
documents of a dreary phase of American life. 
With a masculine courage and realism that 
will always be associated with her name, Miss 
Pershing has gone into roughest by-paths of 
the American scene for her painting subjects. 
One picture, catalogued as That Man Should 
Live for This, which showed a man caught 
under a freight car, crushed and slowly dying, 
was removed from the exhibition—too realistic 
for the white-livered. In her landscapes Miss 
Pershing makes much use, compositionally, of 
the repeated motives of chimney stacks, roof- 
tops and road turns, arranging them in con- 
centrics and parallels which approach, at times 
a tour de force. However, she paints unflinch- 
ingly what she sees in Pennsylyvania and only 
in the titles of the paintings does Miss Persh- 
ing impose any philosophic marginalia. 

Miss Clarke’s decorative fantasies, which in- 
clude screens, easel and mural panels, show 
a startling fecundity of imagination. On a back- 
ground in silver, on a panel entitled Rain, she 
has produced the happy vision of tiny elfins 
descending gracefully in an architectonic April 
shower. On another panel, Sea Symphony, for 
which the artist descended to the ocean floor, 
off Bermuda, a rich document in imaginative 
color (to land animals, at least) has been pro- 
duced. A great number of the Clarke visions 
are capricious enough to bear the label sur- 
realist, except that the artist has been frank 
to emphasize the decorative function. 


The sculptural work left behind by Marga- 
ret Vandercook reveals the variety of experi- 
ences within her amazing life. With her author- 
husband, the artist, a former Rodin pupil, 
journeyed for more than a decade through 
primitive places all around the world. Her 
work has been taken from the subjects she 
met on these travels, natives and traveling 
companions. In many of the pieces there is 
displayed an assimilation of the sculptural 
traditions of Africa itself. Her portrait heads, 
with their sensitively-created planes appear to 
have been the most successful of her produc- 
tions. 

Extra Ground: Louise PersHinc 
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His “Own People 
THE MAGNIFICENT GENEROSITY of Albert Ben- 
der is manifest at the San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art, where a small cross-section 
of his gifts to that institution, filling a mere 
nine galleries with an overflow into several 
corridors, is on view through January. The col- 
lection is surprising, not alone for its size but 
for its scope and excellence. In less than two 
years (the museum was opened in January, 
1935), the continuous gifts of this patron of 
art and friend of artists have formed a collec- 
tion of real and lasting importance. Numerical- 
ly the exhibition may be described as 60 oils 
and temperas, 17 pieces of sculpture, 78 water 

colors and drawings, and 180 prints. 

“You can’t build up art if you don’t patron- 
ize your own people,” is the way Mr. Bender 
explains his interest in art. He has illustrated 
this statement by his whole-hearted support 
of every cultural movement and group in San 
i Francisco. But, writes Emilia Hodel, “he 
would be unhappy to be labeled ‘public bene- 
: factor,’ since his aid is given through the 
pleasure of helping, and as a tribute to the 
friend and artist, Anne Bremer, whose life 
was spent in the pursuance of beauty.” 

Several purposes have motivated Mr. Ben- 
der’s art purchases. While he aimed to give 
the public worth-while works of art, and gave 
patronage to famous artists, he was always 
offering encouragement and financial aid to 
young artists. As a result the Bender collec- 
tion is varied in style and uneven’ in merit. 
Mr. Bender is especially devoted to his own 
city and his collection contains a generous 
representation of San Francisco’s recent art 
accomplishments. 

While most of the exhibits in the current 
segment of the Bender collection are by con- 
temporary Californians, there are many excel- 
lent things by noted Eastern painters and a 
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powerful Mexican group. The Flower Vendor 
by Diego Rivera dominates the main gallery 
of oils, with Italian Summer by Maurice Sterne 
holding an important place, and Moya del 
Pino’s Chinese Mother and Child and William 
Gaw’s African Marigolds standing out with 
authority. Three large oils of almost mural 
scale by Ramos Martinez dignify another gal- 
lery, which also includes work by Merida, 
Charlot and many prominent Pacific Coast 
painters. Many of the oils of the late Anne 
Bremer, pioneer of modern art in San Fran- 
cisco, are featured in the show. 

The drawings and water colors are particu- 
larly fine. Here again the work of Rivera is 
prominent among splendid drawings by Sterne, 
Eugene Speicher, John Carroll, Orozco, Ralph 
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NEW YORK. 


Olema: MiLtarp SHEETS 


Stackpole, Victor Arnautoff, and water colors 
by Millard Sheets, Jane Berlandina, Foujita, 
Charlot and Tom Lewis. Orozco lithographs 
are perhaps the most impressive feature of 
the large and amazing print display. 
“There are other good ways of being an art 
patron besides the good way of Albert Bender,” 
concludes Alexander Fried of the Examiner. 
“A person may prefer to make gifts only of 
rare outstanding masterworks, usually by art- 
ists long dead and let the general run of liv- 
ing artists take their hard chance. Mr. Bender 
has chosen to be sympathetic with much living 
art. Some of his proteges may prove to be less 
worthy than others. In the long run he has 
amassed numerous public treasures and has 
become a unique vital force in San Francisco.” 
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THE FORTNIGHT IN NEW YORK 


As Reported by Paul Bird 


The death of Peyton Boswell came as a stun- 
ning shock to his innumerable friends in the 
art world. Warm tributes were paid to him 
in all the leading art pages, and gratifying 
trust was everywhere extended to the present 
staff of THe Art Dicest in its custodianship. 
The embodied idea lives; the work goes on. 

From all the vivid memories cherished bv 
the present writer not one emerges (as should 
at this time, according to convention) that he 
can trust to epitomize the spirit that was “P. 
B.” The first-felt loss, so poignant now to be a 
gain in its realization, is that of his forthright 
human-ness. Art, strangely enough, can so 
easily be tied to the superficial moorings in 
life. A few fine words and it becomes snob- 
bery. Ponderous phrases make it “scholarly.” 
A well-oiled publicity machine can make a 
fad out, of any art. But with Peyton Boswell 
art could be anchored only to basic human 
feelings. Well-remembered is his “editing” 
pencil as it sternly ruled through all coy and 
pretentious “copy,” and then rescued, with an 
added word some really genuine idea flound- 
ering in the ground-swells of syntax. In a big- 
ger sense, what “editing” he did of both sham 
and sincerity for American art! 


Holiday Highlights 


The popular prevailing shows through the 
holiday period were the current exhibitions of 
Homer, Copley and Surrealism, all reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Most of the smaller 
galleries busied themselves with Christmas ex- 
hibitions showing a variety of low-priced can- 
vases and sculptures suitable as gifts. Buying 
was reported to have been brisk and marked 
by appreciation for newer and younger artists. 
A typical instance was witnessed by this writer 
at Ferargil Galleries. Alexander Woollcott 
breezed in, cape and all, glanced about, spotted 
on oil by a younger New York artist, cocked 
his head twice at it, bought it and walked on 
out—one more gift problem solved. 

The season was appropriately noticed by 
many galleries by placing paintings of the 
Madonna and Child, Holy Family, etc., in their 
windows; Knoedler’s, persuant to their annual 
holiday custom, placed on exhibition an Italian 
primitive group; and Bonwit Teller’s stole the 


Fifth Avenue show with brilliant window dis. 
plays in the surrealist manner by Salvador 
Dali—windows high in “attention-value,” but, 
no, not part of a Dali publicity stunt! 

The one man show of Dali at the Julien 
Levy Gallery (reported elsewhere) filled a two 
column write-up in more than one paper and 
found the critics stil} frank to say that they 
get little from a Dali painting. Of his crafts- 
manship there was no complain from any quar- 
ter. Julien Levy, by the way, has just written 
a book, Surrealism, ($3.00, New York, Black 
Sun Press). The book contains Levy’s own 
exegesis; prose, poetry and pictures by  sur- 
realists; and a variorum on the movement. 

Scenography has recently been featured at 
three places to give a Broadway flavor to 57th 
Street. Donald Oenslager’s theatre set designs 
were shown at the Marie Sterner Gallery, 
‘Oliver Messel’s settings and costume designs 
at Carroll Carstairs, and, at the Museum of 
French Art, designs from the seventeenth cen- 
tury to the present were displayed. In general, 
the critics decided that the designs them- 
selves had slight claim to serious art, and were 
of theatrical interest only. 


Two Draftsmen 


Of considerable attraction to the critics was 
the first comprehensive showing of drawings 
by Henry Lee McFee at the Rehn Galleries. 
The Times review lauded McFee as “one of 
the most sensitive draftsmen in this country,” 
and pointed to, among others, the Self Portrait, 
reproduced next page. The reviewer found a 
great interest in form and thought that “in his 
drawings the artist from time to time publishes 
his long and deep interest in Cézanne. To say 
that there is anything superficially derivative in 
them, however, would be a great mistake. It is 
rather the Frenchman’s basic search for form 
stripped of distracting accessories that finds 
reflection in some of the studies by Mr. Me- 
Fee, who has communicated to everything he 
has done his own touch.” 

Another show of drawings took place at the 
Valentine Gallery in an exhibition by Ameri- 
ca’s gift to Surrealism, Man Ray. Henry Mc- 
Bride, in the Sun, thought he detected a man 
who could draw well if he wished to. 


Jig-Saw Gothic: Harwoop Stewer (On View at Morton Gallery) 
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A Family: WayMan ADAMS 


“Man Ray’s lines,” said McBride, “are some- 
what wiry, somewhat unplastic, and wholly in- 
tellectual. He'll say they are that way on pur- 
pose, no doubt, since it is now such bad form 
in Paris to be artistic. However, there’s a 
tinge of artisticness here and there that got in 
when Man Ray wasn’t watching, no doubt.” 


Mexico a New Gloucester? 

On the feminine front was Georgine Shillard 
at the Milch Galleries, an artist whose Mexico 
and Vermont scenes were unanimously found 
to have charm. Both McBride in the Sun and 
Vaughan in the American, however, thought 
her statement sometimes too casual. Said 
Vaughan: “Mrs. Shillard has knowledge enough 
and skill enough to paint exceptionally well. 
Yet she paints impulsively. The figure or the 
landscape that she puts to canvas is something 
which has happened to catch her eye. Her ap- 
proach being sudden, her thought is abrupt. 
Her attack being hasty, all the casual, inci- 
dental aspects of her subject jump to a prom- 
inence beyond their worth. In consequence, 
her theme is only hinted, while what is ex- 
pressed is chiefly her joy in the work, her zest 
for the task.” 

The Wayman Adamses provided an inter- 
esting “Mr. and Mrs.” exhibit at the Grand 
Central Galleries, Mr. showing oils done in 
Mexico, and Mrs. displaying paintings of semi- 
tropic flowers. The former were, according to 
the Times reviewer, “handled with the sort of 
summary gusto to which Mr. Adams, with a 
fluent and rambling brush, has accustomed his 
public. Often they look like enormously mag- 
nified water-colors, and the scale employed 
seems sometimes to create obstacles not very 
well disposed of. A good deal of space will be 
devoted to a light fluff of paint that appears 
to have no meaning at all. There is vigor, 
though, in the portrayals.” 

Mrs. Adams’ flower paintings were, to the 
Same reviewer, “delicately and firmly decora- 
tive,” and “somewhat stylized.” 

Yater for the Nerves 

An interesting debut of the month was the 
first one-man show of George Yater with water 
colors at the Babcock Gallery. Malcolm Vaugh- 
an, in the American, found a creditable group 
of “quiet” landscapes in the Yater show. He 
said: “Many latter-day artists paint landscape 
as if they were sounding a bugle-call that to 
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find young Yater going quietly about the busi- 
ness seems a rarity. So authentic a beginning 
augurs well for his future. There are further 
tokens of promise in his native good taste, the 
delicacy of his perception, his felicity in com- 
position and the freshness of his emotion. 
Patently, here is a serious student of nature 
and a serious student of art.” 

Favorable, too, were Carlyle Burrows in the 
Herald Tribune and Howard Devree in the 
Times, both mentioning the calm and quiet and 
the successful atmospheric effects in Yater’s 
work. Yater, who hails from Wisconsin, spent 
the summer in Cape Cod on a scholarship. 


Group Show 

A theme display devoted to “Transporta- 
tion” took place at the Fifteen Gallery. Bur- 
rows, in the Herald Tribune, thought it “of 
more interest than the title implies.” He liked 
eanvases by Hanns Schneidacker, William 
Starkweather, Herbert Tschudy, and Charles 
A. Aiken. McBride in the Sun liked these 
artists, too, as well as Alice Judson’s Com- 
mutors’ Special, which Howard Devree, Times 
reviewer, also noted. Devree thought Winthrop 
Turney’s mural sketches effective in color. 

Briefer Notes 

Others in the Manhattan panorama: The 
self-taught, only-six-years-at-it Abby White 
Howells, painter of flowers and fantasies, all 
in decoration, at the Walker Galleries . . . 
Water colors of N. Y. State Huguenot land- 
marks at the Newhouse Galleries by Ivar Elis 
Evers, “a skilful draftsman.” . . . Guyrah New- 
kirk, New York paintress, who is a Samoan 
chief, too, exhibiting Samoan and Death Val- 
ley oils, thought “straightforward,” by Mc- 
Bride of the Sun . . . Feininger’s engaging ab- 
stractions at the East River Gallery, where you 
can rent a picture for your apartment for no 
more than Edison’s monthly bill . . . Sanford 
Ross, now working in tempera, and again well- 
received by the critics with his Kleemann Gal- 
leries exhibition . . . Flowers, as they have 
been painted by all good painters from Monet 
to Lintott which you can see through January 
at Karl Freund’s . . . Recent paintings of 
Geneve Sargeant called “uncommonly felici- 
tious” (Vaughan, in the American) displayed 
at the Delphic Studios . . . The Gallery of 
American Indian Art, really a colorful place, 
showing water colors of Ma-Pe-Wi ... A new 
gallery, Progressive Arts, at 428 West 57th 
St., with a Morris Kantor and William Zorach 
show as an auspicious beginning. 


Self Portrait: Henry Lee McFee 
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The Butterfly Orchid: 
Henry GoLpEN DEARTH 


Art Auctions 


Two IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS will be dis- 


persed at the American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries in mid-January. The prop- 
erty of the late George D. Pratt and Mrs. 
George D. Pratt will be sold the afternoons 
of Jan. 15 and 16, following exhibitions from 
Jan. 9. Included are paintings by Lawrence 
and Gainsborough, George de Forest Brush, 
Homer D. Martin, Alexander Wyant and other 
artists; Chinese, Japanese, Persian and Indian 
objects of art; arms and armor; ancient glass; 
Egyptian and other antiquities; bronze sculp- 
tures; etchings and drawings. 

On the evening of Jan. 15, a collection of 
18th and 19th century paintings, together with 
a few works of earlier periods, will go under 
the hammer. This collection is made up of 
the property of the estate of the late Samuel 
C. Hooker,.property of Prof. L. Denis Peter- 
kin, Alfred C. Boswell and other owners. 
Prominent in it are the important Portrait of 
General De Villacampo by Goya, shewn at 
the Goya Exhibition at the Prado in 1919; a 
tavern scene by David Teniers the Younger; 
Landscape and Cattle by Salomon van Ruis- 
dael; Presentation of the Virgin of the South 
German School, circa 1510; and several ex- 
amples by Géréme and Vibert. 

There are two characteristic French peasant 
girl compositions by Daniel Ridgway Knight; 
also paintings by Fragonard, Rico, Rousseau, 
Diaz, Monchablon, Berne-Bellecrour, Hassam, 
Murphy, Inness, Weir, Lawson and Ryder. 

A varied and extensive collection of books, 
autographs, coaching and sporting prints, from 
the collections of Mrs. Peter W. Rouss, Dr. 
Reginald Burbank, A. P. Kirkland and other 
owners, will be sold the evening of Jan. 13 
and the afternoon and evening of Jan. 14. An 
extra-illustrated copy of Francis’ Old New 
York, considered the finest and most extensive 
work relating to New York City, comprises the 
original volume extended to thirteen by 2,000 
insertions. A four-page autograph signed let- 
ter of 1776 by George Washington relates to 
the defense of Boston and New York. A sec- 
ond Washington letter, dated August 11, 1780, 
comprises seven pages and relates to the dis- 
satisfaction among his officers regarding the 
“Pennsylvania Line.” Outstanding among the 
incunabula is Rabanus Maurus’s De Ser- 
monum Proprietate, the earliest printed book 
on medicine. 


Rodin Movement 


PROBABLY THE LARGEST COLLECTION of Ro. 


din drawings to be exhibited in America are 


on view at the Leonard Clayton Gallery, New 


York, through January. The collection, part — 


of a larger one presented by the sculptor in 
1910 to his then pupil, Ernest Durig, con- 
sists of 40 pencil drawings of the figure, all 
of which are lightly washed with the water 
color brush. The drawings were done during 
the artist’s later period when he maintained, 
during the early 1900's, the most important 
sculpture atelier on the continent. 

A room-full of Rodin drawings provides a 
pleasant shock. Why are drawings so seldom 
exhibited in this country? Why is the pencil 
line, probably the most intuitive of all art 
records, regarded so often as stenographic? 
These questions immediately arise in the 
presence of the Clayton display. Lightning 
poses, caught as the model ran, danced, swung 
and pirouetted through the studio, flashed 
through Rodin’s eyes, mind and finger-tips. 
The vision froze; the pencil moved; and be- 
hind it came a single palpitating line, down 
and back up, while form bulged into reality 
like the trail of a burrowing mole. 

The theme of nearly any drawing by Rodin 
is movement. It was his custom to have sey- 
eral models in his studio moving about all 
the time, doing anything they wish as long as 
they moved. Sometimes, as he and the pupils 
watched them, an action pose of exceptional 
design possibilities would be struck. Like a 
Hollywood director, Rodin would bellow: 
“Freeze,” and the model would become im- 
mobile in her tracks. Then for a few sec- 
onds, the entire class would hurriedly sketch. 
In many of Rodin’s drawings the original po- 
sition of an arm or a leg is changed and 
moved into another position more harmonious 
to the whole design. The drawing, done with 
a hard lead in which the subtlest of pressure 
changes give tension here and limpness there, 
has a complete life of its own. The wash is 
applied with regard to the created form and 
not the line. 

That Rodin was a master is as evident in 
these dashing sketches as in an ambitious 
sculptural creation. However, no one ques- 
tions Rodin’s mastery. Their real value lies 
in the insight they give to the essentials of 
fine art. Rhythm, design, movement, and per- 
fect unity are all defined with clarity. 


Wash Drawing: Rovin 
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Study for Fresco: Davin FreDENTHAL 


No Social Protest 


Davin FREDENTHAL, 21 years of age, has 
been selected by the Downtown Gallery for 
the first of the series of one-man shows being 
given to the group of youngsters sponsored 
by the gallery under its new policy of com- 
mercial absorption of Federal Art Project 
thlent. Fredenthal, a Detroiter, is showing a 
group of drawings, water colors and tempera 
studies until Jan. 15. The artist never works in 
the oil medium. 

A biographical sketch of Fredenthal, as of 
nearly all of the dozen painters in the group, 
is that of the average boy born just prior to 
the War. Born in Detroit, he. went to high 
school, then took a long string of odd jobs 
from grocery clerk to deck hand. For a year 
he was in a C.C.C. camp. For one whole year 
he lived on $5.00 a week, one dollar of which 
was spent each week for the privilege of work- 
ing in a life class. A commentary yet to be 
labelled by some future historian is the fact 
that not once all that while did Fredenthal 
paint a “social protest’ document. 

With an uncanny drafting sense the Fre- 
denthal paintings and black and whites are ob- 
jective perceptions of the heroic in every- 
day life. A fist or a knuckle or a bulging 
deltoid is “great” to this artist. So too are 
a group of men rhythmically chopping on re- 
claimed C.C.C. land, or a serious group of 
people in conversation. With a quick eye for 
a picture Fredenthal is able to grasp the 
unity in an everyday scene with remarkable 
ease. His color is an individual idiom boldly 
stated and non-derivative. 

At the present time the artist is working 
on a government mural project, and his 
larger studies have strong mural emphasis of 
surface qualities. Pneumatic Drill, Workers, 
and Sleeping Sailor objectively glorify dif- 
ferent manifestations of the absorbing Fre- 
denthal theme: power. 





Pays Rent with Renoirs: Jean Hector 
Trottin of Paris had an usual way of satis- 
fying his landlord. When the police broke 
into his sixth floor garret they discovered an 
“art factory,” containing 77 “genuine” Corots 
and Renoirs, all turned out by Trottin’s skilled 
and rapid hand. His landlord, according to the 
New York World Telegram, took them in lieu 
of rent and auctioned them as originals. Some 
of the “Renoirs” were considered by “ex- 
perts” to be “better than most of Renoir’s 
Own paintings.” 
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Sauce for the Gander 


Tr seems that the New York critics were not 
so kind to Adelaide De Groot’s first one-man 
show a few years ago. In her second show, 
current until Jan. 2 at the Valentine Gallery, 
Miss De Groot has undertaken a criticism of 
the critics. Casting discretion to the four 
winds, the artist painted a picture showing the 
critics as roller skating johnny-boys taking a 
corner at 57th and Fifth Avenue. The canvas, 
largest in her show, was hung in a central 
position on the wall. 


The central figure in Miss De Groot’s parody 
is a rather gay blade in speedy movement 
holding, in one hand, a nosegay labelled “Pour 
la Belle France,” and in the other hand, a dag- 
ger, labelled “For many of us.” After due 
authentication and considerable expertizing this 
figure has been identified as Henry McBride, 
critic of the N. Y. sun. On one side of Mc- 
Bride there is an unidentified man who has 
just fallen down on the pavement, consider- 
ably chagrined at either McBride’s straight- 
arm prowess, or his own lack of skating tech- 
nique, Flanking McBride on the other side is 
a woman critic in rear view and hence of 
problematical identity. In the distance the 
familiar rooster atop the Heckscher Building 
crows with vehemence. 

Miss De Groot, the last of an old New York 
patroon family, is a self-taught painter who 
took up the vocation only in recent years. She 
has spent much time abroad and there found 
inspiration from the modern French painters. 
The rest of the canvases in the show are 
landscape and portraits. 

What did the critics say? Well, here is Mc- 
Bride, himself, in the Sun: 

“*The last of the De Groots’-—Miss Adelaide 
—is showing her recent paintings in the Val- 
entine Galleries. Miss De Groot is highly ir- 
regular in her communions with her muse, 
and sometimes gets into possession of a work- 
able theme and works it out to a respectable 
conclusion, and at other times embarks on 
reckless excursions and crashes into utter con- 
fusion. She has a tendency to be mystic and is 
at her best when she yields to it, as in the 
Mexican Still Life and the Chinese Vase, but 
when she attempts surrealism, as in The Beck- 
oning Hand, she clearly illustrates the dangers 
that befell artists who are not well up in 
Freud.” 

But no mention at all of his picture! 


Critics on 57th Street: ADELAIDE De Groot 
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THE WINNER WILL RECEIVE 
$1800 
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Mr. Francis Biddle Mr. George Harding 

Mr. Julius Bloch Mr. Earle Horter 

Mr. Ellis A. Gimbel Mr. George Howe 

Miss Dorothy Grafly Miss Anna Ingersoll 
Mr. Carroll S. Tyson 


For specifications and detailed information 
apply to the 
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37 Avenue de Friedland 


PAINTINGS 
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ERICA von KAGER 
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MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 
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37 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


HERNANDEZ 


First American Exhibition of 


DRAWINGS & GRAPHIC ART 
Through January 9 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


THE DOWNTOWN 
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Centuries of F ading 
Packed 1n a Day 


Withstanding this grueling Fade-Ometer test 
is all in the day’s work for Devoe Oil Colors 


VERY ARTIST who has used Devoe 

Colors is impressed by their 
permanence, brilliance and great 
ease of handling. 


This is the reason: Devoe Colors 
are ground of the purest pigments 
and in the finest oils. Craftsmen, 
steeped in artists’ traditions, tend 
every step in their making. But for 
Devoe there is still another—an 
even greater—assurance .. . mod- 





ern chemistry and science add pre- 
cision and accuracy. They devise 
tests which give an extra guaran- 
tee that Devoe Colors will retain 
their brilliance. 


By all means, try Devoe Colors 
if you do not already use them. 







A 
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See how American Science has up- 
set the worn-out fable of foreign 
prestige. Learn how easily Devoe 
Colors handle—and use them with 
perfect confidence in their per- 
manent brilliance. 


You will find Devoe Colors at 
your favorite source of supply. 


WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CARD 
AND PRICE LISTS 


Devoe’s line of artists’ materi- 
als is complete: colors in oil, 
water colors, tempera, char- 
coal—and all accessories. For 
information and prices write: 
Devoe & Raywnotps Co., INc. 
1 West 47th St. N. Y., N. Y. 





ARTISTS’ 
MATERIALS 


Devoe also makes a complete 
line of Artists’ Brushes 


DEVOE COMBINES CRAFTSMANSHIP WITH CHEMISTRY 
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Your Voice Is Needed 
[Editorial continued from page 4] 


work. A large order, but one than can be 
filled now that the initial demand for speed is 
not so urgent. A collective prejudice is likely 
to be more catholic; a collective mind less 
narrow. 


It is only in New York and Chicago that the 
projects are run for so-called “unions,” that, to 
quote C. J. Bulliet, “are a bit too much con- 
cerned with extraneous politics and too little 
with their own trade.” In all other regions, 
and particularly on the Pacific Coast, the proj- 
ects have been honestly run for professional 
artists who value the help given them by a 
sympathetic government, and are working to 
tthe best of their ability to repay this help dol- 
lar for dollar. They are the reasons why you 
should urge Congress to continue, unimpaired, 
the artists relief program—even though the 
“house-cleaning” has to wait. 





Aired Obsessions 


Tue Creep of the surrealists is: air thy ob- 
sessions. Taking off from Freudian psychol- 
ogy, they paint the imaginary world of dreams, 
but from this world they select only the mor- 
bid, the ugly, the pathological. In method, at 
least, they have allies in the contemporary 
scene—Buchmanists and “swing” bands air 
their obsessions, too. 


The only new thing about surrealism is its 
pathological approach. There was psychology 
before Freud, and there was psychological art 
before surrealism. The entire mass of religious 
art issued from the subconscious. It was not 
considered diseased then, nor is it today. Afri- 
can art, which functioned solely in the psy- 
chological and timeless areas of omens and 
taboos, sprang from the sub-conscious. Yet it 
is aesthetic, as is a small portion of the art 
today labelled surrealism. 


Before Freud there were St. Augustin, Dante 
and Loyola. Before Freud, too, there was that 
mass of surrealist thought that named Gal- 
lows Hill in Salem. In those days the sub-con- 
scious was made (nobly or viciously) to func- 
tion. Under today’s credo it must be dredged 
and then exposed, like a prune, to the cura- 
tive, purifying rays of the sun. Like the comet 
some Ohio garage mechanic recorded, its only 
reality lies in the record having been made. 
Then it dies. 


Consider the strange role the world must 
play: father-confessor to the iconography of 
a personal neurosis! But the world wants not 
to minister; it longs to be ministered unto. 
The world wants stars, not comets; things that 
live, that guide. It wants creative thoughts, 
beauty, moments of memory, not the “hang- 
overs” of nightmares—painted creatures that 
were better buried and forgotten. The surreal- 
ist labors, dies, and the world ‘goes on its way, 
unbenefited, unharmed, unchanged. The net 
result is one life, maybe one talent, wasted. 

Perhaps this frenzied surrealist deluge may 
in the end prove worthwhile, and out of the 
mire may come the precious gem of a new 
reality. When first discovered, perspective, too 
must have been an awe-inspiring revelation. 
But new realities emerge only with new needs 
and new purposes. Let the artist at least dis- 
criminate, have purpose and be painterly. The 
case history of a neurotic placed on a canvas 
is merely a poor substitute for a physician’s 
report. 





Hicuer Epucation: “An artist these days,” 
bitterly complains P. Lapis Lazuli, world-fa- 
mous commentator and wag, “can’t get any- 
where without a collage education.” 
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Life Begins at Sixty: AtBert WEBB 


“Prints for the People” Reveal Work of WPA in Graphic Media 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION of the Federal 
Art Project, employing more than 200 artists 
in many large cities, will hold its first com- 
prehensive exhibition, called “Prints for the 
People” from Jan. 4-31, at the International 
Art Center, New York. The show will consist of 
250 prints in all media representing graphic 
art activities in New York, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land and San Francisco. 

This division of the WPA Federal Art Proj- 
ect developed as a result of the trend of con- 
temporary artists to print media. At present 
there are 238 employed in the division, about 
one-twentieth of the total personnel of the 
Federal Art Project. The largest single group 
is located in New York City, where there are 
88 workers. Philadelphia comes néxt numeri- 
cally, with 60 artists, the chief emphasis there 
being placed upon poster work, as is also true 
with the Chicago group. 

California headquarters are located at San 
Francisco; but a second group works in the 
southern part of the State, sending plates and 
lithographic transfer drawings back to the 
headquarters workshop to be printed. In Den- 
ver, as in California, the main activity of the 
gtaphic artists is to produce plates and port- 
folios of educational and historical value, 
which can be allocated to schools, libraries 
and other public institutions. The bulk of 
creative work in the graphic arts media has 
been done in New York City, the divisions 
elsewhere concentrating on educational and 
utilitarian functions. More than two-thirds of 

















Packing 


Aids... 


Glass over a painting, if not 
packed separately, should al- 
ways have heavy paper or ntus- 
lin pasted over it to protect 
the canvas from shattered glass. 

For best protection leave all 
handling details to Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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the prints included in “Prints for the People” 
have been done by New York artists. 

A special problem involved in New York was 
to provide high-grade printing for the artist’s 
design, whether etched, engraved, or drawn, 
a problem which arose from the fact that many 
graphic artists do not print their plates, blocks 
or stones, owing to the costly and cumbersome 
presses required, as well as the highly skilled 
labor. The New York project, therefore, set 
up a workshop where this printing could be 
done, with standards equal to those of private 
industry. The procedure is as follows: The 
artist submits a design and, after it has been 
approved, goes on to prepare the plate or 
block or stone. When completed, it is taken 
to the workshop and an edition of 25 prints 
is made, after which no more prints are pulled. 
In the case of lithographs, the stones are re- 
surfaced and used over and over again. Plates 
and blocks, after the edition is printed, are 
often given to schools for use in art classes, 
so that students can see how graphic arts 
media are employed. 

Five-color work is being done in San Fran- 
cisco and used as a means of recording im- 
portant historical data. Indian cave paintings 
(petroglyphs) are found throughout the Coast 
and Sierre ranges, but they are rapidly being 
destroyed by vandal tourists. These, Cali- 
fornia’s oldest murals, have been copied by 
Eve Hopkins and reproduced in color by Fred 
Bohne. Wildflower plates were painted by Al- 
berte Spratt and are being reproduced in lith- 


JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, INC. 
30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 
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EGYPTIAN - GREEK - ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL and RENAISSANCE 


ARS CLASSICA, S. A. 
23, Quai du Mont Blanc 
GENEVA 
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11 Rue Royale 
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ographic prints by Fred Bohne and hand col- 
ored, as were the Currier & Ives prints. 

The New York City division enjoys the 
greatest creative freedom, the artists often 
working at home or in their studios with full 
liberty in choosing subject matter and medium. 
Among the New Yorkers represented in the 
show are: Arnold Blanch, Albert Webb, George 
Constant, Hubert Davis, Adolf Dehn, Gyula 
Zilzer, Fritz Eichenberg, Emil Ganso, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Nat Lowell, Don Freeman, Mabel 
Dwight, Clara Mahl, Nan Lurie, Mathilda De 
Cordoba, Kyra Markham, Elizabeth Olds, Fred 
Becker, Irwin Hoffman. 


[oem 


PAINTING OF THE MontH: The January re- 
ception of the Painting-of-the-Month Club of 
New York City will be held on Friday eve- 
ning, Jan. 8, at the St. Regis. The club meets 
monthly for the purpose of disposing, by 
“lottery,” a painting selected by the winner 
from a group done by contemporary artists 
who exhibit at the Contemporary Arts Gal- 
lery. At each reception some well known 


figure in the arts is guest of honor. Albert 
Sterner will be this month’s guest, and paint- 
ings done by Otto Botto, Victor Candell, Au- 
relio Cordaro and Edna Bartos comprise the 
group for selection. 





















“FINE PRINTS” OUR LITTLE 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGE IL- 
LUSTRATED MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. SENT POST 
FREE TO COLLECTORS AND 
MUSEUMS. 


ALDEN GALLERIES 


J. H. Bender, Director 
615 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Holystoners: Puitte Kappet 


“Fine Prints,” Edited by Dodgson, Appears 


FINE PRINTS OF THE YEAR, 1936 documents 
a creditable year in the activities of English, 
Continental and American graphic artists. This 
year the mantle of editorship falls upon Mr. 
Campbell Dodgson, formerly Keeper of Prints 
and Drawings at the British Museum. Mal- 
colm C. Salaman, who prepared all the 13 
preceding annuals in this series, has retired 
at the age of 80. Tribute is paid the venerable 
Salaman whose volumes “form a permanent 
and worthy record of his efforts to encourage 
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the practice and appreciation of the graphic 
arts.” (New York: Minton, Balch & Co., $10). 

Mr. Dodgson approaches his task with a 
mature knowledge of his field, a catholocity 
of taste and an uncompromising demand for 
the pure expression of the chosen medium. 
His brief introductory comments—for Fine 
Prints of the Year is chiefly a picture book of 
contemporary graphics—betray a sensitiveness 
to expert delineation and a joyous apprecia- 
tion for particularly fine passages in individ- 


Broadway, Monhegan: Sears GALLAGHER 





ual plates. There is also something of the 
schoolmaster in his attitude as he reproaches 
inaccuracies or criticizes inferior aspects. 

The year 1936 in England, Mr. Dodgson 
finds, marked a certain apathy on the part of 
collectors despite the unrelinquished standards 
in the work of “our English and Scottish 
etchers and engravers which can hardly be 
matched in any other country.” He reports 
on individual development and variation, shifts 
of scene. or subject matter in this year’s out- 
put of the “regulars,” and welcomes new art- 
ists to the fold. Lithography saw “few works 
which rise above the commonplace.” The 
wood engravers, on the other hand, “show 
great activity and have attained a high de- 
gree of skill.” 


Continental prints are given a more com- 
prehensive showing this year, with reproduc- 
tions from Denmark, France, Hungary, Italy 
and Sweden. The plates are discussed indi- 
vidually but without generalizations on the 
status of printmaking on these shores. 

While acknowledging the “vigor and achieve- 
ment” of British artists, Mr. Dodgson looks 
enviously to the United States where etch- 
ing “is making a wider and more successful 
appeal to the collecting public. . . . We do not 
hear, in England, of anything like the com- 
petitions, the friendly rivalry of societies and 
exhibitions in many centers, widely distributed, 
or the prizes offered to attract talent even from 
foreign countries, that are to be found in 
America.” 


American etching is heralded for the “en- 
ergy and diversity” evident in the graphic 
overtones of towns, landscapes, “scenes from 
modern American life” and portraits. In 
lithography “the American achievement this 
year is remarkable,” but woodcuts “do not call 
for much comment.” 

Prints of particular interest to Mr. Dodg- 
son include: Ernest D. Roth’s Queensboro 
Bridge, Manhattan, “surpassed by none” in 
this metier; Sears Gallagher's “fresh and 
lively” Broadway, Monhegan; and C. W. An- 
derson’s White Horse Ledge, N. H. “carefully 
wrought throughout.” E. T. Hurley's Ice Bound 
is a “fine example of the seldom used soft 
ground method; while Spilling the Chute by 
William Heaslip is “a remarkable plate dis- 
tinguished not only by its novel subject but 
by its uncommon and successful technique.” 
Man about Town, Provincetown by Heintzel- 
man is especially commended for its “straight- 
forward and direct simplicity.” In a 
A. Mastro-Valerio’s Nude by the Window is 
“effective and charming.” 

Americans represented by reproductions in 
Fine Prints of the Year are: James E. Allen, 
C. W. Anderson, John Taylor Arms, Frank 
W. Benson, Isabel Bishop, Benjamin C. Brown, 
Paul Cadmus, Samuel Chamberlain, Philip 
Cheney, Adolf Dehn, Mabel Dwight, Kerr 
Eby, Fritz Eichenberg, Ada V. Gabriel, Wanda 
Gag, Sears Gallagher, Emil Ganso, Thomas 
Handforth, William Heaslip, Arthur W. Heint- 
zelman, E. T. Hurley, Philip Kappel, Rock- 
well Kent. 


Also: J. J. Lankes, Martin Lewis, Margaret 
Lowengrund, William C. McNulty, Alessandro 


- Mastro-Valerio, William Meyerowitz, Thomas 


W. Nason, Robert Nisbet, Abbo Ostrowsky, 
Laurence F. Peck, Chester B. Price, Louis C. 
Rosenberg, Ernest D. Roth, Isaac J. Sanger, 
Charles W. Smith, Agnes Tait, Herman A. 
Webster, Stow Wengenroth, Levon West, 
George Wright, and Mahonri Young. 

Eight are WPA artists. 
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PRINT MAKERS: 


From Knoedler’s Window: Joun Taytor Arms 


OLD AND NEW | 
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Arms, on Gothic Quest, Exhibits and Explains 


Twenty-oNE YEARS OF DRAWING, a retro- 
spective exhibition of etchings and drawings 
by John Taylor Arms, president of the Society 
of American Etchers, will be on view at the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, New York, from 
Jan. 5 to 30. Comprising 294 items, this will 
be the first comprehensive exhibition by Mr. 
Arms, beginning with one of his first etchings 
done in 1915, called Sunlight and Shadows, 
and including Louviers Lace done in 1936. It 
will be hung in the Sargent Room, the largest 
of the several galleries, which is usually used 
only for the display of paintings. 

In the foreword to the catalogue, Mr. Arms 


Joun TayLor Arms 
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offers a “self estimate” in which he summar- 
izes his own position, and his contribution, in 
contemporary printmaking. It is honest, frank 
and intensely human, and from it may be had 
a sound idea of the Arms exhibition. Excerpts 
follow: 

“To me the Gothic represents the most spir- 
itual and significant expression of his aspira- 
tions that man has yet created in terms of 
stone and glass and metal, and so for years I 
have followed its trail, through France and 
England, Italy and Spain, and, in the presence 
of these mighty monuments, sought to perpetu- 
ate for times to come the ideals and the spirit 
they embody. In doing so it has been enough for 
me to record mass and detail, textures and 
chiaroscuro, as I have seen it. I have not tried 
to express abstract ideas, or to ‘suggest’ what 
I felt and leave it to the observer of my prints 
to supply what I have omitted, but rather to 
state, in terms as lucid, comprehensive, and 
intelligible as lay within my power, exactly 
what moved me so deeply. Convinced that I 
could not possibly create anything more beau- 
tiful than what I saw, I have tried only to re- 
create it in my prints. 


“I suppose, therefore, these prints are literal; 
I have been told so, rather reproachfully, often 
enough; and I can hear my more ‘advanced’ 
and ‘modern’ critics laughing at the idea that 
the literal interpretation of beauty could pos- 
sibly be construed as art. Perhaps they are 
right and I am entirely too old-fashioned to 
be taken very seriously in an age of ‘isms,’ of 
restless change, of hurry, of quick results, of 
slight consideration for the grand old medieval 
tradition of fine craftsmanship. 


“I know I am out of place today, and that 
[Please turn to page 34] 
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MRS. HAYES Q. 
TROWBRIDGE 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
COLLECTION 
of 
RARE & FINE 
AMERICAN 
LITHOGRAPHS 
by 
CURRIER & IVES 
and THEIR 


CONTEMPORARIES 


CONTAINING SOME OF THE 
RAREST LITHOGRAPHS IN FIN- 
EST CONDITION INCLUDING 
“HOME TO THANKSGIVING”, 
“A COLD MORNING”, “NEW 
ENGLAND WINTER’ SCENE”, 
“SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS’, 
“AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAIN”, 
AND MANY OTHERS. 


EXHIBITION: 


Sunday, January 19th 
[From 2 P. M. to 5 P. M.] 











Continuing Until Time of Sale 
[From 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.] 


DATE OF SALE: 


Thursday Evening, January 14th 


At 8 P. M. 


PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES 
INC. 


9 East 59th Street 
NEW YORK 











Messrs. O'Reilly, Auctioneers 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES 


Lithe. & lithotint ed. 25 1144” x 16” 

‘Harvest Festival’”” ........ $35 
Litho, (never published) 16” %x12%4” ........ 35 
Litho. & Water-color SOR S8  Sececnss 75 
Litho, & Water-color ae Rs vndicave 75 
Litho. & Water-color Bee Rae 2k ceyiee 100 
Water-color AGF. BEF i ewece 125 


(all above are compositions of nudes) 


Sent for examination to responsible parties. 


Modern Galleries 


1720 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Tue Art Dicest has a circulation of more 
than 11,000. This is open for inspection at 
116 East 59th Street. 
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USE 


Rembrantk 


COLORS 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -NEWARK.N. J. 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 

CADMIUM YELLOWS 


EMERAUDE GREENS 
— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, 
205 Fulton Street 


INC. 
New York City 


BUYERS' GUIDE 
TO ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Artists’ Materials 


Devoe & Raynolds 

Fezandie & Spexwie ..........-..00...ccsccseessesceeses 26 
Ernst H. Friedrichs ... ..31 and 34 
M. Grumbacher 33 
Lewensohn Co. 
Permanent Pigment 
Talens & Son 


Brushes 


Baker Brush Co. 
M. Grumbacher 
United Brush Manufactories 




















The Field of Art Education 








A Department Under the Auspices of 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 
Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St., New York 





Lenses and Shutters 

MUCH FAVORABLE NEWSPAPER COMMENT has 
been accorded the exhibition of photographs 
just shown by the Camera Club of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona at the library in Tucson. 
The 59 entries represented advanced and in- 
termediate members who did their own de- 
veloping and also amateur group members 
who took their own pictures but had the fin- 
ishing done elsewhere. First prize in the ad- 
vanced group went to Ralph Knowles; second 
prize to Dr. R. B. Streets, the Club’s Faculty 
Advisor. Prizes in other groups went to A. A. 
Nichol, Becki Soans and Faye Jones. 

The students of the Art Department of the 
University of Arizona recently honored the 
faculty members of the department by enter- 
taining them at a smock party. 

* > = 


After the Day’s Work 

EARLY IN THE PAST YEAR the teachers of 
the Norwich (Conn.) Art School tried the ex- 
periment of providing instruction one evening 
each week without charge, to any persons in 
the community who were interested in start- 
ing or continuing some form of art expres- 
sion. At the start the attendance in large part 
was of persons who had previously studied, 
but very soon others began coming for the 
purpose of developing an avocation or in 
some cases for work which would be helpful 
in daily occupations. 

Recognizing the value of the project, the 
Board of Education decided to sponsor the 
work this fall. The registration of 148 in- 
cludes 17 nationalities with a wide age range. 
Bookkeepers, carpenters, clerks, engineers, 
dentists, mechanics, nurses, trades workers, 
housewives and other employed persons are 
being benefited by the evening work in Draw- 
ing, Painting, Design, Pottery Making and 
Metalry. 

* * = 


Program in Colorado 

AT THE RECENT CONVENTION of the Colorado 
Education Association at Denver, Miss Grace 
Baker spoke on the subject “Experience the 
Basis of Art Appreciation.” Miss Baker, who 
is Head of the Division of the, Arts at Colo- 
rado State College of Education in Greeley, 
told of the experimental Art Appreciation 
plan which was started at the College last 
year. In this course all freshmen students 
are given opportunity to do work in three 
different studios; the drawing and painting 
studio, the general craft studio, and the cer- 
amic studio, for periods of six weeks in each. 
They are then given a lecture period of six 
weeks in which examples of the world’s art 
are shown by means of slides, reproductions, 
and actual art objects. 

This plan is designed to give students ex- 
perience in exploring different art media and 
to discover whether they have liking or apti- 
tude for some phase of art work. Later they 
may enroll in the regular art classes for more 
intensive work. 

Miss Baker illustrated what she had to say 
by work obtained by the art faculty during 
the first five weeks of the fall quarter. The 
exhibits included a great variety of craft 
work, as well as drawing, painting and design. 


The instructors in charge of the new courses 
beside Miss Baker, are Miss Moore, Miss 
Roudebush, Mr. Januska, Miss Stinchfield and 
Mr. Ellinger. 

The large audience was composed of art 
teachers of the state and other educators 
interested in Art Education. Miss Baker's 
well integrated talk was much“ appreciated. 

Miss Baker is President of the Art Depart- 
ment of the National Education Association, 
and a member of the General Advisory Coun- 


cil of the National Association for Art Edu- 
cation. 
* > * 


Training and Accomplishment 

AMONG THE EXAMP$ES of Steuben glass exe- 
cuted at the Corning Glass Works and re- 
cently exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art in New York, are a Steuben decanter 
and six liqueur glasses designed by Samuel 
Ayres, a recent graduate of the Vesper George 
School of Art in Boston. This statement would 
seem to indicate that art as a profession not 
only provides an intensely absorbing creative 
activity, but offers financial rewards for the 
future. 

+ * = 


Questions for Teachers 

Paut V. Beck, writing about “Two Philoso- 
phies of the Curriculum,” in the December 
Journal of the National Education Associa- 
tion, proposes a series of questions which 
all teachers might well ask themselves. Among 
them are the following: Do you teach sub- 
ject-matter or students? In which are you thé 
more interested? Do you welcome sugges- 
tions from your students as to what to study, 
class procedure, organization of material? 
Whom are you more anxious to please in 
your curriculum building, the administration 
or the students in your classes? 

* 7 * 


In Circulation 

Tue METROPOLITAN Museum oF ArT is per- 
forming notable service by making its collec- 
tions even more available to New York citi- 
zens. Promising indeed is the project now 
well under way to feature Neighborhood Cir- 
culating Exhibitions. Number Five in the 
series for this year was on view until Decem- 
ber 28th at Union Settlement, 237 East 104th 
St. It was a showing of European Textiles and 
Costume Figures. Mr. Richard F. Bach of the 
Museum is in charge of these exhibitions. 

+ * a 


Detroit’s Special Program 

QUITE RECENTLY the Twentieth Century Arts 
Week developed unusual activity in art cit- 
cles of Michigan’s leading city. High lights 
of meetings held at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts included addresses by E. M. Benson, As- 
sociate Editor of the American Magazine of 
Art; Eugene Schoen, Designer of Modern In- 
teriors; Clifton Fadiman, Book Critic of the 
New Yorker; Wilham Lescaze, Modern Archi- 
tect; Walter Dorwin Teague, Industrial De- 
signer; John Martin, Dance Critic of the New 
York Times, and Charles Weidman and Doris 
Humphrey in the Modern Dance. 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 
[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
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Large numbers of people attended these 
meetings and local art organizations arranged 
exhibits of great interest. A showing of Van 
Gogh’s paintings was on at the Detroit Art 
Institute at that time. Among other exhibits 
was one held at the Scarab Club showing cre- 
ative art work by the teachers of the Ele- 
mentary and Intermediate Divisions of the 
Detroit Public Schools. Wayne University had 
exhibits of the professional art work of its 
co-operating art staff from various civic centers. 

* * = 


After Business Hours 

FIFTEEN YEARS AGO, a group of Chicago 
business and professional men, interested in 
painting and, sketching, organized a club. The 
club was so successful that its founders were 
inspired with the vision of many similar groups 
in other cities. Other successful Men’s Art 
Clubs were subsequently organized. The As- 
sociated Amateur Art Clubs was formed in 
1924 and now consists of affiliated clubs in 
fourteen of the larger cities. 

The purposes of the Associated Amateur 
Art Clubs are, 

(1) To stimulate and encourage the study 
and practice of painting and kindred 
arts among business and professional 
men. 

(2) To assist in the formation of art clubs 
for amateurs. 

(3) To bring these clubs into helpful con- 
tact by means of exhibitions, distribu- 
tion of helpful information and advice 
and in other ways to increase study, 
effort and artistic skill among members 
of such clubs. 

(4) To serve as a clearing house of infor- 
mation among such clubs, so that any 
club’s new plan of work may be con- 
sidered and advantage taken of them 
by other clubs. 

With Art as a “hobby”, members of these 
groups soon find themselves in a new world 
of cultural interest, pleasure and activity. 
Whenever there is a group of men who wish 
to study drawing and painting as amateurs, 
the Association will aid in organizing a club. 

The President of the A. A. A. Clubs is Mr. 
Joseph Huebl, who may be addressed at 772 
N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

~ * x 


It's Greek to Them 


Tue Louise S. McGenee ScHoor in New Or- 
leans has an art activity which is very definite- 
ly concerned with the teaching throughout the 
school. Miss Martha J. Gasquet Westfeldt is 
Chairman of the Exhibition Committee which 
atranges exhibits in a case to bear pointedly 
on subjects being taught. 

A few weeks ago when the general subject 
telated to Greece, a special exhibition was 
arranged consisting of an ancient Greek vase, 
two Tanagra figures, a Greek costume, jewelry, 
two modern Greek vases, pictures of Greek 
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The Field of Art Education: Continued 


athletes on vases in contrast to contemporary 
pictures of Olympic games, Greek designs, 
dynamic symmetry, and a book of Greek trans- 
lated into French. Thus material appeared 
which had a bearing on the class work in his- 
tory, literature, French, mathematics and 
crafts, as well as athletics. 

The same school has a panel on one wall 
of the study hall which is reserved for a spe 
cial display of one fine example of art ex- 
pression. During the week referred to above, 
a fine picture of the Parthenon was displayed. 
Such examples are often loaned by parents of 
the children. The Parent Teachers Associa- 
tion of the school co-operates in these activities. 

Such exhibitions provide real laboratory 
work in all subjects. Art becomes a means of 
bringing the point of the lesson to the stu- 


dents. 
= ~~ « 


School and Child 


THE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPHS are selected 
from an address given before a session of the 
N. E. A. by Rollo G. Reynolds, Principal of 
the Horace Mann Teachers College, Columbia 
University: “To succeed in life, the individual 
should know how to proceed with the task 
before him. He should have perseverance and 
understanding . . . Nothing is more important 
for the intellectual, political, and social life 
of America at the present time than for an 
individual to be able to make right choices. 
Our life is made up of the process of choos- 
ing. We select the type of work in which we 
are interested, we choose our friends, we 
choose our vocations, we decide what our 
avocations are; in fact nearly all our initial 
experience is made up of choices. Therefore 
the individual should learn to think ‘straight’ 
so that he may be able to choose wisely . . . 

“In the last analysis it is what the individual 
feels in his inmost soul that distinguishes one 
individual from other individuals. Attitudes— 
correct attitudes, desirable attitudes, helpful 
attitudes—constitute the essence of the per- 
sonality. These feelings of the soul influence 
in large degree the effect of the knowledge 
which one possess, the habits of work which 
one acquires by activity, the results of one’s 


thinking when one endeavors to decide issues.” 
a = * 


Ever Been in McMinnville? 


NEITHER HAVE WE, but some day we would 
like to visit McMinnville, Oregon, to look 
around a bit and observe the various evidences 
of art interest in that community. The Wo- 
men’s Club there has been especially active. 
As a result, material for art study has been 
added to city and college libraries, and art 
educational work in the public schools has 
been stimulated. Each year two art scholar- 
ships are given for the best creative art work 
done by students of the local high school and 
Linfield College, which is also in the city. 
Other honors are accorded participants in vari- 
ous age levels. 
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Beseler Lantern 


Slide Co. 
131 E. 23 Se, N. Y. C. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 45th Year 
Textile Designing, Interior Architectare, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 
Positions and orders filled. 
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PAINTING + SCULPTURE 


COMMEACIAL + + QAAaT 
Wllastrated catalog on request 








THE KANSAS 
T 


CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Benton fer Painting and Drawing. (llestration, 

interior Design, Fashion, Advertising Design, Seslptere. 

Winter Term February Sth Semmer Term Jene 14th 
- - Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 





MASTER INSTITUTE OF 
UNITED ARTS 

MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 

ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 

BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 


PAINTING, PORTRAITURE, STILL LIFE 
Classes by JOSEPH NEWMAN 
Special Evening Session—$15.00 per month. 
Apply SINA LICHTMANN. Director 
310 Riverside Drive ACademy 2-3860 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 




















24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H, STUART MICHIE, Principal 





GESSO PANELS 
A Variety Of Styles In 
A Wide Range Of Sizes 
Attractively Priced 


LEWENSOHN CO. 
46 West 22nd Street, New York City 
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——ART PILGRIMAG 
Pas? 
PARIS EXPOSITION 


International Art Congress 


Leaders include Alfred G. Pelikan, 
Ralph Fanning, Vincent Roy 
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Bureau of University Travel 
13 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 






RALPH M. PEARSON'S 


DESIGN WORKSHOP COURSES 
In Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing 


NOW TAUGHT BY MAIL 


The results of this creative teaching in de- 
veloping the creative powers of adults and 
children have been exhibited in many Pro- 
gressive Education conventions. In 12 years 
of experimental growth, methods have evolved 
into simplified steps which can be taught 
from printed instructions with work sent in 
for personal criticism. Bulletin on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 69 Bank st., N. Y. City 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN + FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and ; FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE+ TEXTILE DESIGN i FASHION REPORTING 


Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN HARTMAN, America’s Recognized 
lastructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands supreme as the school 
chesen by the world’s most successful Designers, Stylists and Fashion 
Ilustrators for their training. . . . Book 11 on Request 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; N.Y. + Circle 7-1514-5 








SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 
General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 
Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 
Awarded Annually 
illustrated Catalog . . 
235 Fenway —_ KENmore 5866 





California College of Arts and Crafts 
State Accredited 


Fall Term opens August 17. Professional 
training for the Fine and Commercial arts 
and Teacher Training. Bachelor’s degree, 
excellent faculty, 4-acre garden campus, 
moderate tuitions. Write F. H. Meyer, 
President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 





THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO | 


= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART — 

Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 

Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 

== COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 
Folders illustrating each Department on request. 

; Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicage, Chicage, Ill. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Amnual Portrait Class 
im the Adirondacks 
June through September 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 





Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Breadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hears 9:30 A.M. te 12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sen. 


Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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Chimpanzee: Mateo HERNANDEZ 


Hernandez Drawings 


For ITs GUEST EXHIBITOR this season the Fif- 
teen Gallery, New York’s oldest artists’ co- 
operative gallery, has invited one of the most 
remarkable sculptors of the day, Mateo Her- 
nandez, to show his drawings. The exhibition, 
continuing until Jan. 31, is the first compre- 
hensive collection of Hernandez drawings to 
be shown in this country, and presents the 
artist as a skilled draughtsman. 

Unlike many drawing exhibitions, the Her- 
nandez examples will appeal to layman and 
artist alike. They are sculptor’s sketches, but 
are by no means hasty notes. Beautifully car- 
ried out these are drawings that many artists 
would consider finished. They bear a direct 
relation to the method of work of this master 
of the “taille directe” method, that is, direct 
cutting with no use of clay models. 

There is an hereditary reason for Hernandez 
being a direct cutter of stone, for he came 
from a family of constructors in granite in the 
mountain town of Bejar, near Salamanca, 
Spain. He was born with an interest in stone. 
Hernandez stayed only fifteen days in art 
school because there was no one there to 
teach him direct cutting in granite, his fav- 
orite material. He was told by the shocked in- 
structors that such a laborious method hadn't 
been heard of “since the time of the Egyp- 
tians.” Rodin told him essentially the same 
thing, so he was forced to teach himself. Now 
he is a master in his field and has many fol- 
lowers. He scorns clay modeling, works direct 
from animals whenever possible, and won't 
use marble because it is “too soft and its beau- 
ty too obvious.” As he expresses it, “I love 
only that which resists me.” 





Tue Creative Spirit: “Man alone recognizes 
the hazards of beauty Nature manifests, and 
suspects a beauty beyond her, an infinite crea- 
tive spirit that even she must obey.”—Harriet 
Monroe in Poetry. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE 
Complete Morning, af- | Special eve- | information 
course or| terncon and| ning classes | upon request: 
parttime} evening stedio| in Commercial | 324University 
classes. work. Art. Hall. 





MOORE 


INSTITUOTE 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Design, illustration, fashion arts, 
interior decoration, 
advertising, painting, 
modeling, stage design, 
puppetry, crafts, jew- 
elry, pottery. Textiles. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. 
degree. Day, evening, 

Saturday. Residences for out-of-town 

students. Oldest school of art applied 

to industry in U.S. 92nd year. Catalog. 


1326 NM. Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 

Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
| Winter, xT! and Summer Courses 
Pronounc all competent to ° judee, 

the teat school of its kind. 

Costume [Illustration and Design. Also Interior 
Decoration, Stage, Screen, Textile Design, Fabric 
Analysis, Draping, Fashion Journalism, Life Class, 
Day and Evening. School incorporated under Regents. 
Teachers Alertness Courses, B. of E., credits. Free 
Placement Bureau. Send for Circular 11, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


} 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1936 













courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
Catalogs on request. 


ration, Stage Craft, etc. 
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2X 
33” Window Display 
» Y @ Write for Folder on Polly 
PT... Pettit’s Practical Training Course 
y Ye in Display. Day and Ere 
~ ° ning Classes start January 11th. 
Y & NEW YORK SCHOOL OF DISPLAY 


RCA BUILDING, WEST WEW YORK CITY 





GRAND CENTRAL 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed by successful 
modern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising, General Design, 
Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 





NAUM M. LOS _ 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 


MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 





Sculpture . Advanced. A its 
Register Now - 


Personal instruction talon John Ettl, sculp- 
tor and teacher. Students given basic 
sculptural expression which equips for 
later excursions into idioms of individu- 
ality. Life models. Write for booklet. 


ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
250 West 57th St. = Tel.: Circle 7-6637 


VISION TRAINING 


by devices soon out-grown turns failure into success 
for artists, gives students the vision of great painters, 
and makes Home Study more profitable than personal 
instruction by old methods. Address: 
A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., 429% 10th Ave. Se. (Winter) 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, 3. Bay St. (Semmer) 
RABINOVITCH 


Schos! and Werkskop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 


make individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., N. Y. 


The Art Digest 
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CORCORAN SCHOOL 
of ART 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





TUITION FREE 
ANNUAL ENTRANCE FEE $25.00 


Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture and Composition. 


Write for Catalogue A 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secre:ary 









WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING. 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 
MONTANA 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


RINGLING Sc" 


THE = OF THE RINGLING a 






















Animal study at Ringling 
—, winter Pion Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


itasote, FLO RQ a DA 


Fashion —_— Tilustration, In- 
Photography, In- 

ef the jou classes. Send for catalog. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


4 ei: iad AND EVENING COURSES 
Senne Endowed 
200 East Twenty-fifth Street 


Fine Arts, Advertising Art, 
a 

SCHOOL schoo. Autumn, winter, and 
MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 





New York 


Ceramic Studios 
MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Classes: DESIGN @m BUILDING 


AND DECORATING OF POTTERY 
SCULPTURE 


114 E. 39th St., New York 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 
sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 
and Composition. Commercial Advertising, 
Illustration, Design, Interior Decoration. 
Students live on University campus and 
enjoy many university activities. 


For information address: 


Dr. E. H. Wuerpel. Director, Room 20 


LAYTON 
SCHOOL OF 


ART 


66 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Thorough professional training. 
poremg or Tilustration ; Sculp- 

ture; Advertising; Industrial, Tn- 
terior and Costume Design; 


year. Moderate Mid- 
year begins oe 1, 
R. Partridge, Director 





Ist January, 1937 


Lessons Through Art 


ScHOOL CHILDREN in the library of the Lake- 
view School in Birmingham, Alabama, may 
now lean their heads on elbows and stare at 
the walls instead of in dull books, and do so 
under teacher’s approving nod. The stare may 
even, after a while, take on properties of va- 
cancy, and still teacher will approve. For she 
knows that the osmosis of knowledge has 
quickened, rather than stopped; that the mu- 
rals of world discoveries painted by Frank 
Hartley Anderson and his wife, Martha Fort 
Anderson, have done their work of kindling 
the fire; and that hot flames are licking up a 
hundred adventures of days gone by, leaving 
a trail of cooling ashes of knowledge that she 
herself could never impart. 

The panels were done as a Federal Art 
Project by the two well-known Birmingham 
artists and they depict the voyages of the 
Vikings, the Cabots, Columbus, Cartier, Ber- 
ing and Cortez. The first in the series is a 
map tracing the routes of the several ex- 
plorers, and, to please the pedagogues, it 
gives a few dates. Then, done with dates, the 
panorama unfolds. The child may take his 
position beside Vitus Bering, the Dane, as 
he stands on the poop-deck gazing into the 
glacy Arctic Sea. Or, he may wish to share 
Cortez’s greedy surprise at first viewing the 
splendor of a Mayan temple. Perhaps, in- 
stead, he may rather join up with a Viking 
company and have a hand in the discovery of 
New England. 

Whatever the lad’s choice for rest period 
adventure, the teacher is content that in 
the hands of the Anderson team he will 
learn. It was all authenticated, according to 
the Birmingham News. So now the children, 
like Gothic churchgoers, may learn their les- 
sons through art, and maybe it is the Ander- 
sons who deserve the votary apple for teacher. 
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Italian Masters 
(Continued from page 11] 


tance are seen dancing silver brush strokes of 
angels in the clouds. The most striking thing 
in the painting is its movement and the 
curvilinear composition of forms leading grace- 
fully, purpoise-like, into space. 

The emotionalism of Tintoretto was not 
shared by his contemporary, Paolo Veronese. 
To Veronese painting was a profession with 
its own integrity, with no need whatsoever of 
poetic and emotional “props.” His Portrait of 
a Sculptor shows a tall figure standing medi- 
tatively behind a table between, at one end, 
an erect statuette in caryatid form and, at the 
other, a Herculean torso prone on the multi- 
colored table cloth. The sculptor is believed 
by Venturi to represent the great Renais- 
sance master, Jacopo Sansovino. The two mar- 
bles painted in silver passages with grey shad- 
ows stand out against the black of the sculp- 
tor’s garment. The compelling spot of the 
whole canvas is the mystically sober, search- 
ing face of the sculptor. A reflective attitude, 
his thought seems at once both internal and 
external. 

Thus balancing each other at opposite emo- 
tional poles, the Tintoretto and the Veronese 
point the way to an art that was to follow the 
16th century and a tradition that has continued 
today: dramatic realism, technically achieved. 





Pratt Institute 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Architecture, Advertising Design, Fashion Illustration, In- 

dustrial Design, Interior Decoration, Pictorial Illustration. 

Four Year Teacher Training. February admission except 

for Teacher Training. 38 Studies. 91 Instructors. 50th Year. 

James C. Boudreau, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Catalog on Request 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. 


O.pest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia Scheol—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 
WRITF FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 


BOO 999-F-9-8F-66F6F 606666666666 OS 


(Summer) 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
PLAN NOW FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
MID-YEAR in Interior Architecture and Decoration; 





CLASSES Costume Design, Construction and Illustra- 
BEGIN tion; Graphic Advertising and Illustration; 
JANUARY Teacher Training. Send for Catalogue. 
18th Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 
MID-YEAR 

courses SLART JANUARY 11 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS-+ INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCIAL ART - ILLUSTRATION 
POR TIMELY INSTRUCTION AND GUIDANCE ATTEND 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS 
FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 


year. Date of entrance and period of study 
A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
Lllustrated catalog upon request. 


optional 
art school 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in Paintinc, Interior Dac- 
oraATION, DesicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp Commercitat Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracusz. N. Y. 


; fy Cleveland 
hs School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


INustrated Catalog on Request 





New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


s es . 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 
Founded 1869 

Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night qdasses. Professional 
training in fine and applied arts. 
Fall Term: September 21, 1936, 
to May 29, 1937. For informa- 
tion address 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Directer 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohte 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Jan.: Art Club non- 
jury show. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Art Jan.: South- 
ern States Art League. 
Huntingdon College Jan. 
Crafts in wood and pottery. 
HOLLYWOOD. CALIF. 
Stanley Rose Gallery Jan.: Modern 
paintings. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 
Art Association Ja@n.; 
show. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Museum of Art Jan.: Pasadena Soc. 
of Artists’ Annual; Sculpture and 
paintings by Archipenko; Tapes- 
tries by Lorentz Kleiser. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Mills College Gallery Jan.: Chapin 
Oriental exhibition. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Jan.: Paintings, Alexey 
Jawlensky. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Museum of Art Jan. 3-24: Calif. 
Soc. of Etchers’ Annual. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Jan.: French Im- 
pressionists. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Jan. 1-15: Paintings, 
Walt Kuhn, George Biddle; Japa- 
nese toilet articles. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

Lyman Allyn*Museum Jan.: Art by 
public school children. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club 7o Jan. 8: Paintings by 
Acee (Indian) 

Corcoran Gallery To Jan. 20: Wash- 
ington Water Color Club's Annual. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Jan.: Per- 
manent collection. 

Smithsonian Building Jan. 4-31: 
Work by Polly Knipp Hill. 
Studio House Jan. 7-30: Drawings 
and water colors, Aaron Sopher. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum 7o Jan. 15: Paint- 
ings by members of S.udio Ciub 
of Atlanta. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arthur Ackermann & Son Jan.: 18th 
century drawings. 

Art Institute To Jan. 11: 4th Inter- 
national Exhibition of Etching and 
Engravings. 

M. O'Brien & Son To Jan. 15: 
Water colors. John Whorf. 
MUNCIE, IND. 

Ball State Teachers College Jan.-: 
Painiings, Hill Sharp; Indiana 
Print Makers Exhibition. 

LAWRENCE, KANS. 

Thayer Museum 7o Jan. 15: Draw- 
ings, Muirhead Bone. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 13: 
Artists Guild. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art Jan.: 
Six modern sculptors; Paintings, 
John Steuart Curry; Etchings, An- 
ders Zorn. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jan. 3-31: A survey 
of Spanish painting through Goya; 
Survey of Spanish prints; Matisse 
drawings. 

Maryland Institute Jan. 10-24: Ex- 
hibition by Baltimore Artists 
Union. 

Walters Art Gallery 7o Jan. 20: 
Special Exhibition of Ecclesiastical 
vestments and Embroideries. 
HAGERSTOWN, D. 

Washington Co. Museum of Art 7o 
Jan. 18: Exhibition of Machine 


Art. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery Jan.: 
Collection. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Art Club 7o Jan. 16: Sculpture by 
members. 

Doll & Richards 7o Jan. 11: Water 
colors, William Staniey Haseltine. 

Guild of Boston Artists To Jan. 9: 
Sculpture, Philip 8. Sears. 

Harley Perkins Gallery Jan. 6-30: 
Charlies Hovey Pepper. 

Grace Horne Galleries To Jan. 16: 
Paintings, Titiev, Carlos Sanchez, 
James A. Sullivan. 

Museum of Fine Art Jan.: Anni- 
versary Exhibition of Prints. 
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Members 


Wichita 


Permanent 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Jan. 5-25: The Tech- 
nique of Painting. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 16-Feb. 
7: Springfield Art League Exhibi- 
tion. 


SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mount Holyoke College Jan. 7-21: 
Reproduction of modern German 
paintings. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum Jan. 6-24: American 
political caricature. 

GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery Jan. 5- 
Feb. 1: Paintings by Grand Rapids 
Artists. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Jan.: Designs 
for the stage, by Americans; One 
man shows, Harry D. Thompson, 
Wilfred T. Berg. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Jan.: Paintings 
from the Chicago American An- 
nual Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Painting. 


LAUREL, MISS. 

Eastman Memorial Foundation Jan. 
3-31: 14th circuit exhibit of water 
colors and graphic arts, Southern 
Siates Art League. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
Jan.: Sculptures, Boris Lovet-Lor- 
ski; Paintings, Theodore Robinson. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Feb. 15: 31st 
Annual Exhibition of Paintings 
by American Artists. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art Jan. 4-25: 
Illustrators Show. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Museum of Art Jan. 1-28: 
Three-men show, Chas. Hopkinson, 
Junius Allen, Frederick J. Waugh. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Cooperative Gallery Yo Jan. 15: 
Modern photos. 

Museum of Art To Mar. 14: Amer- 
ican Moderns; painting and sculy 


ture. 

SUMMIT. N. J. 

Art Association Jan. 3-24: Paint- 
ings by members of Artists of 
N. J 


TRENTON, N. J. 

Central High School Jan. 11-22: 
Paintings, Amy Welis. 

State Museum Jo Jan. 24: Japanese 
woodcut color prints. 

ALBANY, N. Y¥. 

Institute of History & Art Jan.: 
Work by Percy and Grace Albee; 
Sawkilil Gallery group show; Iso- 
chromatic exhibition; Waier col- 
ors, Oscar Julius. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Museum of Art To Jan. 25: New 
creations in textiles. 

Abraham Lincoln High School Jan. 
§-15: Photos by members Mid- 
wood Club. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Art Gallery Jan.: Pat- 
teram Society's sculpture show. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gailery Jan.: Contempo- 
rary paintings. 


ee 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

A. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8) To 
Jan. 9: Mexican Art. 

L. Alavoine & Co. (712 Fifth) 7o 
Peb. 28: 18th Century French and 
Italian Rooms. 

Am. Academy of Arts & Letters 
(155th & Bway) To May: Sculp- 
ture, Anna Hyatt Huntington. 

American Fine Arts Society Gallery 
(215 W. 57) To dan. 21: Ameri- 
can Water Color Society. 

An American Place (509 Madison) 
Jan. 2-31: New paintings by John 
Marin. 

Another Place (43 W. 8) To Jan. 
16: Water colors, Joseph Lenhard. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) To Jan. 
9: Paintings, Louise Pershing; Deco- 
rative work, G. Dunham Clarke; 
Memorial exhibition of sculpture, 
Margaret M. Vandercook. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Jan. 12- 
31: Improvisation and Design, De 
Hirsh Margules. 

Babcock Gallery (38 E. 57) To Jan. 
15: American water colors. 


Bignou Gallery (32 E. 57) To Jan. 
5: Paintings, Paul de Laboulaye. 
Jan. 6-81: Utrillo’s “white period. 
Boyer Galleries (69 E. 57) To Jan. 
16: Paintings, David Burliuk. 
Brummer Gallery (53 E. 57) To 
Jan. 2: Derain. 


Carroll Carstairs Gallery (11 E. 57) 
Jan. 4-23: Paintings, drawings, de- 
signs, by Cecil Beaton. 

Ralph M. Chait (602 Madison) Jan.: 
Chinese art. 


Leonard Clayton Gallery (108 E. 
57) To Jan. 18: Wash drawings. 
Rodin. 


Columbia Univ., Avery Library 
(B’way at 115th) Jan. 4-29: The 
aquatint in architectural illustra- 
tion. 

Contemporary Arts (41 W. 54) 
Paintings, Harold Baumbach. 


Decorators Picture Gallery (554 
Madison) Contemporary decorators. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 E. 57) 
Jan.: Views of the Seine, Monet, 
Renoir, Pissarro, etc. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) To 
Jan. 15: Fredenthal, paintings. 


Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) Jan. 
5-18: Paintings by the late Howard 
Russell Butler. 

Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57) To Dec. 
9: Drawings and prints, Ma.eo 
Hernandez. Jan. 11-23: Recent 
paintings, Marion Monks Chase, 
Charles A, Aiken, 

Karl Freund Gallery (50 E. 57) 
Jan.: “Flowers” by 30 artists. 


Gallery of American Indian Art 
(120 E. 57) Jan. 6-30: Indian art- 
ists of the southwest. 


Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt.. Ave.)Jan. 5-30: 21 
Years of Drawing, John Taylor 
Arms; Jan. 12-23; Work of Chaun- 
cey F. Ryder; Jan. 12-30: 100 
Prints, Society of American Etch- 
ers. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (1 E. 
51) Jan. 4-16: Memorial Evhiti- 
tion of George Pearse Ennis. 


J. Greenwald ‘681 Lexington) To 
Jan, 15: Full color reproductions, 
old and modern masters. 

Guild Art Gallery (37 W 57) Jan. 
3-15: Group show of oils. 

Marie Harriman Gallery (6i E. 57) 
Jan.: French paintings. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. (620 Fifth) 
Jan: Etchings & lithographs, Pis- 
sarro, Sickert, John. 

Kleemann Galleries (38 E. 57) Jan.: 
Selected American prints. Jan. 4- 
16: Tempera by M. Lahm. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth) Jan. 
5-23: “Flowers” by William Glack- 
ens; Water colors, H. E. Schnaken- 


berg. 

John Levy Galleries (1 E. 57) Jan.: 
Old masters. 

Julien Levy Gallery (602 Madison) 
To Jan. 3: Dali. 

Macbeth Gallery (11 E. 57) To Jan. 
18: An Iniroduction to Winslow 
Homer. 

Guy Mayer Gallery (41 E. 57) Jan. 
5-30: Etchings €& Lithographs. 
Childe Hassam; Antique Chinese 
porcelains and jades. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
To Jan. 15: Old master prints. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To Jan. 
15: Audubon’s Birds. 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) To 
Jan. 15: Italian and French primi- 
tives. 

Lilienfeld Galleries (21 E. 57) Jan. 
9-23: Oils, Richard Guggenheim. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82nd)7o Feb. 14: Paintings, 
John Singleton Coplen. 

Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Jan.: 
Selected American paintings. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Jan. 16: Paintings, Margaret 
W. Huntington. 

Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) Jan. 
4-16: Paul W. Fuerstenberg. 

Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) Jan. 
4-15: Water colors, Harwood S.ei- 
ger, Margurite Ohman. 

Municipal Galleries (62 W. 53) To 
Jan. 10: 17th group exhibit. 

Museum of Modern Art (11 W. 53) 
To Jan. 17: Fantastic Art, Dada 
€ Surrealism. 

National Arts Club (119 E. 19) 
Jan. 7-29: Members’ Annuai, oils, 
water colors and sculpture. 

Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) Jan. 
12-30: Memorial Exhibition, Thom- 
as Moran. . 

J. B. Neumann's New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) Jan.: Arnold Fried- 
man, 

Arthur U. Newton Gallery (11 E. 
57) Jan. 4-23: Portraits of Wo- 
men and Children; Pastels by 
R. : Drawings by Canandeo. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (51 E. 57) 
Jan. 5-30: Masterpieces of mod- 
ern painting and sculpture. 

Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) 
Jan.; Fine Photography. 


Frank K. M. Rehn Gallery (693 
Fifth) Jan.: Oils by John 


Franklin Watkins, Alexandep 
Brooks. 

Schaeffer Galleries (61 E. 57) Jan: 
Drawings, paintings, Karl Hofer. 

Jacques Seligmann & Co. (3 E. 51) 
Jan. ‘5e: Prom Courbet to Seurat, 

Marie Sterner Galleries (9 E. 57) 7% 
Jan. 9: Vincente Minnelli, stage 
designs; Paintings, Erica Von 
Kager. 

Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Jan. 4 
16: Oils by Howard Spencer. 
Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) Jan. 
11-23: Paintings, Harold Black. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End 
Ave.) To Jan, 15: Group exhibi- 

tion. 

Valentine Gallery (16 E. 57) Jan, 
5-80: Drawings, Renoir; Water coi- 
ors and drawings, Cézanne. 

Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) Jan, 
5-26: Paintings, Alexander James, 

Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) [% 
Jan. 15: Winslow Homer Centen-. 
nial. Jan. 19-Feb. 19: Charles De. 
muth Memorial Exhibition. 

Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Jaa, 
5-23: Chinese ancestral portraits. 

Howard Young Galleries (677 Fifth) 
To Jan. 15: Dutch paintings. 


e e e 

ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Jan.: Perma. 
nent collection. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College Jan. 6-25: Con. 
temporary photographs. 

CANTON, 0O. 

Art Institute To Jan. 15: Commer- 
cial art in all forms. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 3: 
Art Club Exhibition. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Museum of Art To Jan. 31: Ceram- 
ics. 

COLUMBUS, 0. “ 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Jan. 15: 
Five paintings by Cézanne. 

Little Art Gallery Jan.: Contempo- 
rary Art. 

DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Jan.: Loan exhibition 
of rugs; Painting ‘“‘Countess Marie 
Walewska” by David; Drawings, 
Ralph Fanning. 

TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art Jan.; Oriental rugs. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute Jan.: Second 
Annual New Year Show. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Association Jan. 8-Feb. 3: An- 
tique silver owned in Portland. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Club To Jan. 9: 43rd Annual 
Oil Exhibition. 

Art Alliance Jan. 4-18: Members’ 
work, all media. : 

Boyer Galleries To Jan. 5: Giorgio 
De 2Chirico. Jan. 6-26: Painiings, 
M. F. Loud. 

Gimbel Galleries of Contemporary 
Art Jan. 4-23: Oils, John Kucera. 

Print Club 7o Jan. 16: Portraits of 
four centuries, Collection of Mrs. 
W. 7. Tonner. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 

Carnegie Institute To Jan. 17: Paint- 
ings, Dod Proctor. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club Jan. 5-17: Portraits of 
Women. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Robinson Galleries To Jan. 15: Early 
and Contemporary American Ez- 
hibit. 

FORT WO8.TH, TEXAS 

Museum of Art Jan. 5-Feb. 2: 28th 
Annual, Contemporary American & 
European Paintings. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Art Jan. 9-31: 13th An 
nual Exhibition by Houston Art- 
ists. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS M 

Witte Memorial Museum 7o Jan. 13: 
Work by siudents of U. 8. Indian 
School. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences Jan. 10- 
31: Charleston Arvists. 
UNIVERSITY. VA. ; 
Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: (ils, 
Karl Wolfe; Loan exhibition from 
Grace Horne Gallery. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To Jan. 10: Corcoran 
Biennial; One man show, Malcolm 
Roberts; Work of Archipenko stu- 
dents. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute Jan. 5-31: Czechoslo- 
vakian exhibit. Jan. 6-FPeb. 5: Con- 
temporary German graphic arts. 

MADISON, WIS. 

Wisconsin Union To Jan. 14: Mural 
sketches with cartoons and designs. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. 

Public Museum Jan.: Pictorial maps. 
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1/ BOOKS 


REVIEWS &% COMMENTS 


Art and the Machine 


A SHELDON CHENEY BOOK never misses on 
timeliness. Those who have followed his 
thought in previous books, his Primer of 
Modern Art and Expressionism in Art, will 
be glad to know that the latest is Art and 
the Machine and that his wife, Martha Candler 
Cheney, has collaborated (New York: Whittle- 
sey House; illustrated, 324 pp; $3.75). 

In writing about Art and the Machine the 
Cheneys have given a survey of industrial 
designing in 20th century America. A new 
design is emerging in America, as the Che- 
neys see it, which is the product of two in- 
fluences: the machine; and an art movement 
in fundamental form, or functionalism. Thus 
say the authors: 

“Two apparently irreconcilable antithetical 
extremes of human ingenity meet and are re- 
conciled in this new figure: heavy, commer- 
cial, systematized technics, and_ theoretical, 
abstract, pure art. When the definitive history 
is written, we believe, the chapters on back- 
ground will deal with the two phenomena, 
the rise of the machine as a factor in civiliza- 
tion, and the revolution of esthetic along the 
line marked out by Cézanne.” 

To those who like to think of art in its 
broader aspects, this book is especially recom- 
mended. There is every indication that the 
industrial designer, the new high priest in 
this rapport, will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in bringing art into everyday 
living. 











A Document of Today 


America Today is, as its sub-title explains, 
a book of 100 prints chosen and exhibited by 
the American Artists Congress in two-score 
cities throughout December. They are now 
published in book form (New York: Equinox 
Press, 10 pp. of text, 100 prints, $5). 

Thumbing through the pages of this book 
is like taking a stroll nearly anywhere in 
America. It is American scene, the farm, 
the drouth, 14th Street, gangsters, miners, 
—the cyclorama of the whole country. The 
reproductions are well done and exceptionally 
well arranged. A brief essay on the various 
media represented forms a part of the intro- 
duction. 


‘Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OLL COLORS IN 
TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Pinest in the Worid. 
Standard of the C 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 


Write for Catalogue and 
Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Ist January, 1937 





BOOKS RECEIVED 

Stone Ace Arrica. AN OUTLINE OF PRE- 
HIsToRY IN ArFrica, by L. S. B. Leakey. 
New York: Oxford Univ. Press; 218 pp; 28 
ill., 14 plates; $2.75. 

The first and only book summarizing the 
age. 

* 

Scenery THEN AND Now, by Donald Oen- 
slager. New York: W. W. Norton; 255 pp; 
60 plates; $5. 

The evolution of the visual theatre writ- 
ten and illustrated by the artist-author. 

+ 

Surrealism, by Julien Levy. New York: 
Black Sun Press; 191 pp; profusely illus- 
trated; $3. 

The art dealer most active in its promo- 
tion presents an exegesis. Has much surreal- 
ist poetry and prose as addenda. 

7 

StupiEs IN THE PsycHOLOGY oF ArT. VOL. 
11, No. XIX edited by Norman Neier, (In 
the Psychological Monograph Series). Prince- 
ton: Psychological Review Co. 

A series of articles on art tests in psy- 
chology conducted under the auspices of the 
University of lowa. 

= 

TuHree Hunprep YEARS OF FRENCH ARCHI- 
TECTURE 1494-1794, by Sir Reginald Blom- 
field. New York: Macmillan; 129 pp; 50 
plates; $3. 

A short, readable account of the Neo- 
Classic movement in French architecture. 


a 
CatHepraL: A Goruic PiLcrimacE, by 
Helen Huss Parkhurst. Boston: Houghton 


Mifflin; 303 pp; 46 plates; $4. 

An interpretation of Gothic art. 

a 

SKETCHING As A Hossy, by Arthur L. Gup- 
till. New York: Harpers; 150 pp; profusely 
illustrated; $2.50. 

Summarizing _ the 
needed for sketching. 

a 

Portraits AND SELF-Portraits, by Georges 
Schreiber. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin. 175 pp; 
40 ill; $2.75. 

Containing 40 portraits of famous persons 
from Schreiber’s drawing pencil and a self- 
portrait of each subject in his or her own 
words. 


essential information 


cs 
Hans Burckmatir, by Arthur Burkhard, 
Leipzig: Insel-Verlag; 203 pp.; 118 ill. 
Scholarly monograph on the artist. 


Butler, the Colorist 


A MONOGRAPH on the late Howard Russell 
Butler, published by Princeton University 
Press and an exhibition of his work to be 
held Jan. 4 to 18 at the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York, is attracting considerable interest 
on this famous colorist, who died two years 
ago. The book, with an appreciation by Fred- 
eric Newlin Price, director of the Ferargil 
Galleries, and a raissoné of his work with 
reproductions, tells the interesting story of 
Butler’s zealous efforts for American art at 
the time when it was dominated by a small 
New York clique of academicians. 


“The Academicians,” writes Mr. Price, “re- 
garded the younger men [Paris- and Munich- 
trained] as revolutionists. The younger men 
retaliated by calling the older men ‘old fogies.” 
The Academy was naturally jealous of the line 
in its galleries and gave such privileges to 
its members that the younger men were sel- 
dom able to show their work and were forced 
into giving their own independent exhibitions. 
The Art Students League struggled in miser- 
able quarters in East Twenty-Third Street, 
where there was danger of fire. The Society 
of American Artists and the Architectural 
League had no quarters but met at studios 
and restaurants and gave their exhibitions at 
whatever galleries they could hire from time 
to time. Messrs. H. R. Butler, Eastman John- 
son and Carol Beckwith journeyed from rich 
man’s house to artist’s studio, back and forth, 
to emerge after three years with a fine build- 
ing in the manner of Little Palace of Francois 
1, at 215 West 57th St., in 1893.” 

Zeal of this type was typical of Howard Rus- 
sel Butler. It was through his efforts in behalf 
of his beloved Princeton that Carnegie Lake 
was created for the university, and hundreds 
of acres of land made available for the col- 
lege’s future expansion. 

Butler’s art was that of a colorist and it 
was because of his perfected system of color 
recording that he was elected to paint as- 
tronomical pictures for the Museum of Natural 
History. Many of these hang today in the 
Hayden Planetarium, New York. 

The paintings in the Ferargil exhibition are 
landscapes and portraits. The former are 
diurnes and nocturnes of setting suns, high 
noons, and soft moonlight scenes. Butler let 
nature herself paint a picture first and then 
he painted her. With an unhestitating brush 
he scaled these canvases in grandeur, placing 
a tiny figure often in the distance to heighten 
this effect. His portraiture was dignified, strong 
and straightforward. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c per word, per 


insertion; minimum charge $1.50. Terms: 


cash with order. 


Each word, initial and whole number is counted as one word. 


WALTER R, BENJAMIN, the Autograph Au- 

thority, offers for sale and will buy, letters 
of Childe Hassam, Washington Allston, Benjamin 
West, James McNeil Whistler, J. M. Turner, 
John Vanderlyn and many others. Send for sample 
copy of THE COLLECTOR, established in 1887. 
501 Madison Avenue, New York. 


DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 
6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample upon 
request. Payment with order. Artists’ supply 
price list sent free. New York Central Supply 
Company, 64 Third Avenue, New York. 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
tors, Schools supplied since 1867. Stewart 
Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt- 


ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


PERCY RAINFORD — PHOTOGRAPHER 
specializing in WORKS of ART, INTERI- 
ORS, etc.—44 West 57th Street, New York. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 
cluding instruction pamphlet for doing your own 
finishing, with special low price list for materials 


used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New 

York. 

“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES:—Supreme 
in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 


ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS shipped anywhere. 

Send for our new catalogue containing valuable 
technical information. Durex, 317 East 14th St., 
New York. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—LINEN AND COTTON. 

Hand primed in the old way.—aAll widths car- 
ried in stock.—Also canvas panels.—wWrite for 
samples and prices.—Real savings.—Dealers only. 
—U 8S. ART CANVAS COMPANY, 611-621 Broad- 
way, New York, or 712 So. Grandview St., Los 
Angeles, California. 
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FIRST 
FOREMOST 


FIRST to serve the artist in 
full, open honesty with entirely 
scientifically controlled products. 


FIRST to give the American 
Artist materials following the re- 
quests of the American Artists 
Professional League. Blazing the 
trail that others are now forced 
to follow. 


FOREMOST in completely ap- 
plying the scientific knowledge of 
modern research to make artists’ 
colors as reliably permanent as 
is humanly possible. 


ALL 





WATER, OIL 
& DRY COLORS 


earry the full guaranteed compo- 
sition on each item. 


We have nothing to hide and 
much to tell. 


We have served and will con- 
tinue to 


—Serve the artist in a frank and 
honest manner 


—Educate the artist to Dr. Mar- 
tin H. Fischer’s completely 
permanent technic. 


—Fight those who take advan- 
tage of the artists’ gullibility 
arising from his lack of scien- 
tific knowledge and unfamili- 
arity with tricks of commercial 
promotion. 


Protection 
NOT Promotion 


Tests 
NOT Testimonials 


the trademark of sincerity 


1127 W. SIXTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & NATIONAL ART WEEK 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


A New Year for Art 


THE NEW YEAR WILL have to bring great 
advancement if it is to surpass 1936. Na- 
tional Art Week has started new projects in 
many states. The work of the American 
Artists Professional League during the past 
year has been very successful. Our organiza- 
tion is improving and reports are being re- 
ceived from many sections of each state, a 
very encouraging sign. Plans are beginning 
to take effect by which greater consideration 
for American artists and enthusiastic support 
of American art will continue throughout the 
entire year. Much practical work is being 
done. Many sales are being made. The lay- 
man is getting acquainted with the painting, 
sculpture and craft work of artists who live 
and work in his own home town. 

* * * 


New Chapters 

ANOTHER ENCOURAGING SIGN is the request 
for instructions for establishing new chapters 
of the American Artists Professional League 
not only in this country but abroad. In Mexico 
City American artists living there want such 
an organization. An exhibition room has been 
offered them by the International Club which 
may serve as a meeting place not for artists 
resident thera but for those who come down 
from the United States. Sne-Jean Hill de 
Covacevich has been asked to head National 
Art Week and the fine plan of the Paris 
Chapter has been given to this American 
group to follow. 


Colorado 


THe WooprurrF Memortat Lisrary, La 
Junta, put over a program that was worthy 
of notice by other small cities of approxi- 
mately 5000, because it is something other 
libraries can do if they desire to bring the 
spark oyf art to both adults and children. 

Miss Frances Folsom Hart said that the 
week was observed by an exhibit of litho- 
graphs, drawings and water colors loaned by 
Mr. Stanley Lothrop, Director, Fine Arts Cen- 
ter, Colorado Springs. Many noted artists were 
represented. This was followed by a large 
exhibit from the Boulder Artists Guild, in- 
cluding oils, water colors and drawings. A 
schedule was arranged to take this exhibit 
into several nearby communities. The Wood- 
ruff Memorial Library serves the community 
the way museums do in large cities. Exhibi- 
tions are held several times during the year. 
School children are invited to attend them; 
teachers bring their classes and make this 
their opportunity for picture study. An annual 
event is the exhibition of paintings by local 
artists. During National Art Week three oils, 
two water colors and four lithographs were 
sold. Twenty canvases have sold in 1936 out 
of exhibits the library has sponsored. There 
are so many small communities co-operating 


with the League in the move that suggestions - 


for celebrations like the above are always 


welcomed. 
* * = 


Texas 

Attrnoucn Mrs. GREENLEAF Fisk was seri- 
ously hurt in an accident this year, it did not 
prevent her from doing a splendid piece of 


work in Texas. Many newspaper clippings 
were received and also a beautifully decorated 
catalogue of the annual local art exhibit in 
Abilene, sponsored by the Art Unit Woman's 
Forum, which celebrated National Art Week, 
The Dallas Museum of Fine Arts and the 
Elizabet Ney Museum at Austin both had ex. 
hibitions, and much publicity was given to the 
National Week events. 

The Fort Worth Art Association celebrated 
with exhibitions of sculpture, etchings and 
paintings by the artists of Fort Worth and 
the students of the art departments of T.C.U.; 
Fort Worth School of Art; and Mrs. S. B. 
Mummert’s Class. These together with the 
work of the children of the public and Our 
Lady of Victory schools were shown in the 
windows of the main streets of the city. Mrs, 
W. F. Salt and her committee made attrac- 
tive palettes for each window. An exhibition 
from the permanent collection was shown in 
the Museum and attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. Mrs. Charles Scheuber is chairman 
for Fort Worth. The El Paso papers tell of 
the exhibitions of local artists in the Woman’s 
Club and the collection of prints in the public 
library. Mrs. Sullivan was chairman for the 
week and was assisted by Mrs. William 
Flournoy. The Ballinger Creative Art Guild, 
under Mrs. Charles F. Bailey, held an art 
exhibit and program. 

* * * 


National Art Week in Paris 


Wuen Mr. Lestie Catpwett said that he 
did not think that a chapter so far away and 
in foreign surroundings would be of much 
interest to the other chapters, he did not 
realize how eagerly all news from Paris is 
received by the League members. 

In order to cooperate with us in celebrating 
the week, they had a dinner and the guest of 
honor was Monsieur Raymond Escholier who 
inspires the art exhibitions held in the Petit 
Palais. There were forty artists present and 


‘RUBENS” 





TRADE MARK—REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Frequently imitated, but never equalled) 





UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
RAR A 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROF ESSIONAL LEAGUE 





NATIONAL TREASURER : GORDON H. GRANT 
137 East 66th Street, New York 
arias ON TECHNIC AND EDUCATION 

CHAIRMAN : WALTER BECK 
“Innisfree,” Milbrook, N.Y. 
EDITOR : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 


A national organization of American artists and art lovers, working 
impersonally for contemporary American art and artists. 


toasts were proposed to the success of the 
American Artists Professional League. 
Madame Mary Morin cooperated with an 
exhibition of paintings all of New York. Four- 
teen artists exhibited, seven of whom were 
Americans. Another American, Mr. Henry 
Culver, had in a vitrine some interesting 
Americana which with the colored cartoon 
by M. Caillard of the “Arrival of George 
Washington in New York” added greatly to 
the local color. Signed editions, published 
by Flammarion by writers on American topics 
were another feature. A very fine series of 
photographs of New York completed this very 
American exhibition. It was held at “Colom- 
bine’s” the well known tea room which redec- 
orated its walls to show off the exhibits better, 
and was seen by the élite of the Franco- 
Americans. Mr. Cauldwell adds “We are all 


most interested in your useful movement.” 
* * * 


PEYTON BOSWELL. 


In the death of Peyton Boswell, publisher 
of Tue Art Dicest, both American art and the 
Artists Professional League have lost a friend 
indeed. A courageous lover of fair play, his 
quick wit was able to hit off more in a cap- 
tion that caught the eye than others who con- 
tributed to these pages could say in para- 
graphs. He it was who sought the League, 
drawn to it, he said, by the good sportsman- 
ship shown by its representatives at public 






























Reservations should be made of 


Ist January, 1937 


Beginning Our Tenth Year 


ANNUAL DINNER MEETING 


OF THE 
AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
in the large Art Gallery of the 


SALMAGUNDI CLUB 


47 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
Thursday Evening, January 21st, 1937 
at 6:30 o'clock 
A cordial invitation is extended by the National Executive Committee 
to all members, with the privilege of bringing guests. 
be restricted to the first two hundred who apply). 

1) There will be brief comprehensive reports on the work of the various 
National Committees during 1936. 

2) Announcement will be made of the states winning National Art Week 
Prizes for 1936—and formal presentation of the prize paintings by 
Arthur Freedlander and by Taber Sears. 

3) A demonstration by Mr. Thomas Wilfred of the amazing color organ, 
the Clavilux, which he has invented and perfected, and which pro- 
duces effects of moving colored lights often of poignant beauty. Mr. 
Wilfred will first describe Lumina, the enfant terrible of the fine arts, 
and this address will be followed by the playing of the Clavilux by 
Mr. Wilfred, who is president of the Art Institute of Light. 


hearings in Washington in 1929. He offered 
the American Artists Professional League its 
independent use of first one and later two 
pages in every issue of THe Art Dicest, on 
obviously favorable terms as an inexpensive 
and desirable means of keeping contact with 
its wide-spread membership twenty times a 
year. This arrangement has been continued 
since 1930. 

Mr. Boswell’s wish to be just and con- 
siderate has been unfailing at all times. Those 
of us who had the privilege of close personal 
contact with him, came to feel warm friend- 
ship for this man who bravely smiled as he 
struggled though tragic years of depression 
for the very life of the art periodical that he 
had created. We are glad that he lived to 
see THe Art Dicest firmly established and 
placed in the hands of those whom he had 
trained and knew to be competent to carry 
it on. 

The National Executive Committee of the 
American Artists Professional League would 
extend to the colleagues of Mr. Boswell, and 
to the members of his family, their individual 
and collective sense of sorrow in the great 
loss that we also share with them. 

For the National Executive Committee: 

F. BaLLarp WILLIAMS, 
National Chairman. 

Witrorp S. Conrow, 
National Secretary. 


(Reservations must 






GreorceE WALLER PARKER 
637 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
ELporapo 5-6345 or REcent 4-6134 
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FROM THE 


EVERYWHERE OUTSTANDING 


MATERIAL 


AN EXPRESSION 
OF APPRECIATION 


TO THE MANY 


PROFESSIONAL 
ARTISTS 


ART EDUCATORS 


AND TALENTED 
ALUMNI OF ACCREDITED 


ART SCHOOLS 


WHO HAVE 
ANNOUNCED THEIR 
PARTICIPATION IN THE 


AQUA-CHROMATIC 
EXHIBITION OF 
WATER COLOR 
PAINTINGS 

1937. 


AN 

ADVANCE 
PROSPECTUS OF 
THE EXHIBITION 
IS NOW READY. 


NO-JURY — NO ENTRY FEE 
WRITE FOR YOUR — SNe 





“ETUDE DE NU” 
Geo. Elmer Browne, N.A. 


George Elmer Browne, N.A., noted 
Artist and Instructor of Painting 
recently decorated by the French 
Government and made Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, is one of 
a distinguished roster of famous 
water colorists who are participants 
in the 1937 Aqua-Chromatic Ex- 
hibition. 

All water color paintings will be 
matted uniformly and portfolios 
provided at no expense to either 
institution or participating artist. || 

az 
For FURTHER INFORMATION Write 
AQUA-CHROMATIC DIVISION 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Brushes, Colors, Artists’ Material 
468 West 34th Street, N. Y. C.} 
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Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Birmingham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN PRINTMAKERS ANNUAL, Southern 
Printmakers Society, Birmingham, Ala., March 
1-30 (and thence on tour to Jan. 1938). Open 
to all artists, anywhere; all print media except 
monotype. Fee: $2.00 annual dues (which en- 
titles to presentation print); jury. Last day for 
return of entry cards, Feb. 15; for arrival of 
exhibits, Feb. 25. Awards: Dr. Carl Austin 
Weiss, Jr.. Memorial Prize; Presentation Print 
Prize; and others. For information address: 
Sec., Frank Hartley Anderson, 2112 Eleventh 
Court, South, Birmingham, Ala. 


Pasadena, Calif. 

PRINT MAKERS iNTERNATIONAL EXHIBI- 
TION, sponsored by the Print Makers Society 
of Calif.. March, 1937. Open to all artists in 
all media except monotype. No fee; jury: 
awards. Last day for entry cards and arrival 
of exhibits, Feb. 7. For information address: 
Ethel B. Davis, Sec., The Print Makers Society 
of Calif., Room 12, 45 South Marengo Ave., 
Pasadena, Calif. 

Washington, D. C. 

PORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL OF SOCIETY OF WASH- 
INGTON ARTISTS—Corcoran Gallery, Jan. 31- 
Feb. 22, 1937; open to all American artiste 
in oil and sculpture media; Fee $1.00, jury, 
awards; last date for entry cards Jan. 18, for 
arrival of exhibits Jan. 22 (only day). For in- 
formation address: Miss Lucia B. Hollerith, 
Sec., 808 17th St.. NW., Washington, D. C. 

FIFTEENTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 
TEMPORARY AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 28-May 9; 
circulars and entry cards will be issued on or 
about Jan. 1. For information address: C. 
Powell Minnigerode, Director, The Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Washington. D. C. 

Chicago, Ill. 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL HOOSIER SALON at 
Marshall Field Galleries, Chicago, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 13, sponsored by Hoosier Salon Patrons 


Ass'n, 211 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. Open to 
artists burn in Indiana, or who have lived there 
five years or more, or who, at time of entry, 
ean prove Indiana residence for more than a 
year. Jury. 17 prizes ranging from $50-$500. 
In addition to regular entry (in any medium) 
each artist is entitled to enter one flower paint- 
ing in either water color or oil. For informa- 
tion address: ar Art Gallery, 211 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

FORTY-FIRST “NNUAL EXHIBITION BY ART- 
ISTS OF CHICAGO AND VICINITY at the Chi- 
cago Art Institute, Feb. 4-March 7. Open to all 
artists residing within 100 miles of Chicago, in 
oil and sculpture mediums. Jury, no fee. Eleven 
prizes ranging in cash from $50-$500. Last day 
for return of entry cards, Jan. 7; for receiving 
of exhibits, (only days) Jan. 7, or Jan. 14. 
For information address: Robert B. Harshe, Di- 
rector, Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

EXHIBITION BY INDIANA ARTISTS AND 
CRAFTSMEN, at the John Herron Art Institute, 
March 1-31. Open to native born or resident 
Indianans. Oil, water color, pastel. drawings, 
prints, sculpture, and crafts. Fee $2.00; jury; 
2 prizes. Last day for return of entry cards 
not given. For information address: Mr. Wilbur 
D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art Institute, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hagerstown, Md. 

FIFTH ANNUAL OF CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
ARTISTS—Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Feb. 1-28; open to artists resident in 
area bounded by Winchester, Va., Cumberland, 
Md., Harrisburg, Pa., and Frederick, Md., in 
oil, water color, drawing, pastel and print 
media. No fee, jury for award only: prizes. 
Last day for arrival of exhibits Jan. 15. For 
information address: The Director, Washington 
County Museum of Fine Arts, Hagerstown, Md. 

Springfield. Mass. 

EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE, at the Spring- 
field Museum of Fine Arts, January 16 to Feb- 
ruary 7, 1937. Open to artist members of the 
League resident anywhere in the United States. 
Jury: Georgia O'Keeffe, Charles Burchfield. 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Awards for oils, water 
colors and crafts. For information address: 
Mrs. Ruth Gibbins, Springfield Museum of Fine 
Arts, Springfield, Mass. 





COLOURS by 
20% 





STUDIO 
SIZE 
& 
OIL 

COLOR 
COMPARE ! 
Old and New List Prices — Studio Size 

Old New 
CADMIUM YELLOW, PALE ............ 3.10 2.45 
CADMIUM YELLOW, LIGHT .......... 3.10 2.45 
CADMIUM YELLOW, MEDIUM ......... 3.10 2.45 
CADMIUM YELLOW DEEP ............ 3.10 2.45 
CADMIUM YELLOW, ORANGE ......... 3.10 2.45 
SEE TY Sach. cbesbacis cessic 4.20 3.35 
BRILL. YELLOW, LIGHT ............. 1.15 .90 
BRILL. YELLOW, DEEP .............. 1.15 .90 
EY SEE ce ono usibn 4b hwo beech 1.60 1.25 
Ee EE ov cc bh bey coewawdt oe 85 65 
WE OUI 3 5S oe a ceabanccaes sis 85 65 
WE TOD cc eco ebek occas 95 15 


“BLOCK X” 


REDUCTION ON THE FAMOUS BLOCKX COLORS 
EFFECTIVE ON NOVEMBER 15th, 1936 


ae eee 85 -65 
Be SL ME wn nde dccocccccaes .85 .65 
RE MEE Sebi os sb acescvcstevens 95 75 
BOSE MADDER, PALE ..............- 2.00 1.60 
EE 3 as eek web echo 50 webu 2.00 1.60 
ROSE MADDER, DEEP ............... 2.35 1.85 
CS SS rrr 1.35 1.10 
EE ED odin oo ocean ee civoses 1.15 90 
SE gic Gita cad uhon toot 0024.00 2.50 2.00 
EMERAUDE GREEN (VIRIDIAN) ...... 2.15 1.70 
COMPOSE GREEN No. 1, LIGHT ...... 2.15 1.70 
COMPOSE GREEN No. 2, DEEP ........ 2.85 2.25 
FR. ULT. BLUE No. 1, LIGHT ........ 1.60 1.25 
FR. ULT. BLUE No. 2, DEEP ......... 1.60 1.25 
CT ES 2.65 2.10 
CHIULBAN TIME .... 2. ccc ccs ccccees 4.00 3.20 
i , <chugeskaneteupen 5 4.00 3.20 
ee eae 85 65 
SE PN Stukecsepeesefiasen 1.15 90 
EE and eho ov kcpdebd eats téb08 2.00 1.60 
TTT. inns Ko uhebvewws sh cies 2.15 1.70 
RE, 5 oss oases 8d cee oy 2.15 1.70 
EE. obs clo cescdicsaesbavess 2.35 1.85 
i Cn pteescscuertedodeswap 85 65 
PE: bone wes ctw Gas eee Otis 85 65 
NO. 10 SIZE — OIL COLOR — ‘2 tb. TUBES 

Old New 
SILVER WHITE, SOFT .............. 1.25 1.00 
SILVER WHITE, MEDIUM ............ 1.25 1.00 
SILVER WHITE, STIFF .............. 1.25 1.00 
ee CE. Sateen o's cndcene sonéne 1.10 85 








three generations the Blockx Colors have steed for 
euisLinney and PERMANENCY. 
Mansfacturers all over the world, have for generations, 
tried te equal these colors, but without success. 


Even today, with the same material, the colour makers 
ge amiss. 


A COMPENDIUM OF PAINTING BY 
J. BLOCKX FILS N 





Ask your dealer for the complete Blockx Catalogue 
or write— 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 West 3ist St., New York, N. Y. 
U.S.A. DISTRIBUTORS 


Kansas , Mo. 
MIDWESTERN ARTISTS EXHIBITION, 


BLACK AND WHITE ANNUAL—Grant Studi 




































































































City Art Institute, Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 
March 1. Open to all artists who consider th 
selves midwesterners. Entries must not arr 
later than Jan. 20. Jury: Donald J. Baer, Ri 
ard Foster Howard, Kenneth E. Hudson. Gq 
prizes. For information address: Rossiter Hg 
ard, Director, The Kansas City Art Instit 
Warwick Bivd. at Forty Fourth, Kansas Oj 


: Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Feb. 8-23, open to all artists in etching, 
point, mezzotint, aquatint, lithograph 4@ 
drawing media. Fee $3.00 for 5 prints, jury, 
awards. Closing date for entry cards Jan. ] 
for exhibits, Feb. 3. For information addres 
Grant Studios, 110 Remsen Street, Broo 


Albany, N. Y. 
SECOND ANNUAL E HIBITION OF ARTI 
OF CAPITOL REGION at the Albany (N. ¥ 
Institute of History and Art, April 1-June 
open to all artists living in 100 mile radine# 
Albany, in oil, water color, pastel and sculp' 
no fee, jury, no prizes; last day for return 4 
entry cards March 15, for arrival of exhi 
March 20. For information address: R. : 
Dunn, Curator, Albany Institute of History 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. y 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YO; 
WATER COLOR CLUB, at the Galleries of t 
Fine Arts Society, February, 1937. Closing 
for entries not decided. Open to all artists, 
hibition fee, $1.00 for each painting. 
water colors and pastels (no black and wh 
The center gallery will again be devoted 
small water colors of high quality su 
framed for use in the modern home. A 
not decided. Address for information: Har 
De Maine, 428 Lafayette Street, New York. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-SECOND ANNU. 
EXHIBITION IN OIL AND SCULPTU. 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, J; 
24-Feb. 28, open to American citizens in | 
and sculpture media. No fee, jury, a 
Closing date for entry cards Jan. 2, for e: 
Jan. 4. For information address: John An 
Myers, Sec., Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, 


NOTE: For other open exhibitions see also page 7 





John Taylor Arms 
[Continued from page 25] 4 
the more ‘advanced’ of my contemporariés 
think, if they ever stop to think about it 
all, that I am wasting my life in an effort at 
technical mastery at the expense of all the 
things that really count. Criticism of my pri 
has ranged all the way from the comparatively 
innocuous adjective ‘meticulous’ to the mort 
acid and crushing phrase ‘photographic sterili- 
ties.” And yet I have refused to be cru 
For exactly 21 years I have visualized a p 
of perfect beauty and, in my own way 
according to the dictates of my impulses, I 
have striven to achieve it. 

“Lastly, I believe in no rigid definition 
art, I hold with no single approach, I recog: 
nize no division of artists into groups, school 
or ‘tendencies.’ I may neither understand 
agree with my fellow worker in the common 
field, but I demand for him the right to wor 
ship at his own particular shrine in his 
particular way and to allow me to do the sam 
And if the warm sunlight falling on the weath- 
ered stone of Gothic arches and bathing the 
soaring towers of a mighty cathedral . . . | 
me to attempt to recreate the scene on pl 
and paper, I ask only that my friend who, with 
sincerity of inspiration and purpose, etches 80 
cial revolution, tenements or gas tanks, ma 
chinery or abstractions, accord me the 
respect and toleration that most freely I 
tend to him.” 

Glory 

When Hokusai said: 

“Warriors are models of glory,” 

It was the artist speaking 

Of subject matter 

For his drawings, 

They being the chief 

And everlasting glory 

Of his land. 

—Le Baron Cooke in the 

Christian Science Moni 
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